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The Saints/(I’'m) Stranded. 
This LP has already had a sub- 
stantial impact in England 
where the group made the sin- 
gles charts. Songs include 
hard-core rock & roller ‘‘(I'm) 
Stranded,”’ their first single, 
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Richard Hell & the Voidoids/ 
Blank Generation. Hell is a 
semi-legendary figure in New 
York's New Wave music circles 
with his thoughtful, complex, 
yet unceasingly energetic 


and Elvis’ early 1960s ‘‘Kissin’ 


Cousins." 





Dead Boys/Young, Loud and 
Snotty. This New Wave, high- 
powered rock album includes 


all originals (‘Sonic Reducer,” 



























music. Songs here, all origi- the single; ‘'| Need Lunch,” 
nal, include “Betrayal Takes TALKI ve and ‘Caught With the Meat in 
Two" and the title track , Your Mouth"’) plus the 1966 
al Neh r Syndicate of Sound classic 
“Hey Little Girl."’ It's outra- 
9 geous and energetic 
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Includes Criminal World / Precious 
Mono Messiah / Paris 





Talking Heads/Talking Heads 
°77. Leader David Byrne writes 
complex, tortured, but some- 
how light-hearted songs for 
this New York quartet. Included 
are a cover version of the 1910 
Fruitgum Company's immortal 
‘1-2-3 Red Light" and ‘Love 
Goes to a Building on Fire,’ 


an original MARTHA VELEZ 
American Heartbeat 





LOOK IN NEXT WEEK’S PHOENIX FOR DETAILS ON HOW YOU CAN WIN 
TONS OF PRIZES AT A SPECTACULAR HALLOWEEN COSTUME PARTY AT THE RAT!! 
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1 Your records will last 
@ longer. Empire car- 
tridges are designed to track at 
lower forces. This imposes less 
weight on the record insuring 
longer record life. 


2 Your records will sound 
w better. Distortion is a 
mere .0005 at standard groove 
velocity. Therefore, reproduc- 


tion is razor sharp with no 
wavering or fuzziness. 


3 More cartridge for 
@ your money. We use 
4 poles, 4 coils and 3 magnets 


in our cartridges (more than 
any other brand). 


4 Inspection from head 
@ totoe. Every Empire 
cartridge, regardiess of price, 
is fully inspected both visually 
and technically. Tests include 
frequency response, output 
balance, channel separation 
and tracking. 


4 Diamond control. 

@ At Empire we cut, 
grind, polish and mount the 
diamonds.to our own exacting 
specifications. We insure total 
quality of the product from 
Start to finish by buying only 
the highest quality gems. 


For more good reasons to buy 
an Empire cartridge, write for 
your free catalogue: 

EMPIRE SCIENTIFIC CORP. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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Yetnikoff and the big-business 
formula for rock ’n’ roll success 


by Kit Rachlis 


I has become axiomatic to say that the 
difference between rock ‘n’ roll in the 
‘60s and the ‘70s is that it has become big 
business. While that notion assumes a 
nostalgia for the last decade that is un- 
warranted — the ‘60s, after all, ushered 
in the lp as rock's basic unit of consump- 
tion and the concomitant higher profits — 
it does reflect a basic truth: the corpora- 
tions which are turning out today’s rock 
‘n’ roll_are finally behaving like corpor- 
ations. For the first time in their history 
they know how to create a hit group. This 
doesn’t mean that they are always suc- 
cessful or that there aren’t a great many 
exceptions, only that there is now a gen- 
erally agreed-upon formula applied to al- 
most every new group. 

The hit single is still the classic way to 
break an act, but it is as capricious as 
ever. Instead, extensive touring has be- 
come the companies’ chief marketing 
device. By coordinating live appearances 
with the release of an album, record com- 
panies try to make the act as visible as 
possible — the focus of articles, radio 
spots, television ads and record store dis- 
plays. To play every major and minor 
market in this country can take as long as 
six months to a year, so it has become ex- 
tremely important to pinpoint and then 


build an act's base audience. The ortho- 
dox way to achieve this is to headline in 
areas where the act is strong, and to open 
to a group whose fans are compatible 
where the act is weakest. Companies gen- 
erally assume that it will take three to 
four albums (and as many tours) before 
an act will break. If it hasn't done well at 
that point, it is usually dropped. As com- 
panies are quick to point out, they are 
making a huge investment since they of- 
ten subsidize tours as well. Just to get a 
group off the ground can cost as much as 
$250,000. 

What is new about all of this is not 
only the formula that has been artic- 
ulated but the sophistication with which 
the marketing is now being carried out. 
Demographics have become the indus- 
try’s favorite pastime. Audiences are iso- 
lated and analyzed. Computer print-outs 
of sales figures come in every day and are 


then compared to FM airplay and live ap- © 


pearances. Blitz ad campaigns are 
launched in selected cities. Promotion de- 
partments make sure that the performer 
meets every radio station manager in, say, 
the Midwest. Publicists try to time ar- 
ticles so that they will come out at exact- 
ly the right moment. Managers and 
agents are called in for consultation on 





tactics. Like a smart bettor at the race 
track, companies know they don’t have to 
hit every time — one blockbuster can 


more than make up for three busts. In the 


last several years more records have sold 
more than ever before. Gold (one-half 
million copies) albums have become com- 
monplace, platinum (a million) not so 
rare, and multi-million-seHers no longer 
out of reach. The life span of an album is 
increasing from between 30-60 days up to 
90 or 100. Record companies like to say 
that the new blockbusters mean that they 
they are reaching new audiences. Critics 
invariably reply that the current men- 
tality is forcing out the marginal artist. 
The industry's leadirig conglomerate, 
CBS has also been the most aggressive 
and successful in pursuing the new for- 
mulae. Its executives claim that it has the 
best marketing and distributing arm in 
the industry, and with more than 25 
percent of the domestic market, there is 
some justification to their boast. As Presi- 
dent of CBS Records Group, Walter Yet- 
nikoff has overseen the company’s ex- 
pansion in the last three years, framing its 
marketing approach and pushing its 
policy of signing established acts from 
other companies. Like many record ex- 
ecutives, he has no background in music: 
he come to CBS 16 years ago as a lawyer, 
later becoming general counsel for CBS's 
domestic and international division. In 
1971 he took over the international div- 
ision just as it was poised for what he 
calls its “phenomenal growth.’ When 
Goddard Lieberson retired in 1975, Yet- 


nikoff was then named group president. 


In an interview he gives the impression of 
a friendly but opinionated uncle (he’s in 
his late 4C s), an image not incompatible 
with his reputation as a complete ‘‘com- 
pany man,” as one CBS insider put it. 


* * * 


Q: CBS has a marketing plan for each 
album. Could you talk about that in gen- 
eral terms? 

A: In the late ‘60s, when the record 
business exploded, it was not a hard. busi- 
ness in many ways, just to be in it. Pro- 
vided that you had a rough idea of what 
you were doing, you would come up with 
something. In the early ‘70s it tended to 
get harder. It became much more expen- 
sive. Your risk-taking really started to 
cost a lot-of money. I think in a lot of 
ways in the late ‘60’s we were all ama- 
teurs. Musicians have tended to be slight- 
ly older today; I seem to remember in the 
late ‘60s there was no musician over 19. 
The demographics of the audience have 
gotten broader. There was a philosophy 
among certain people that if you threw 
enough product up against the wall some 
of it would stick if it was “in the 
grooves.” I think that is almost ama- 
teurish today. Again, people pick it up 
wrong. It has to be in the grooves. You're 
not going to put something over on 
people, as Abe Lincoln once said, for an 
extended period of time. You can for a lit- 
tle while — there have been certain rec- 
ords which, I think, have put things over 
on the public, but not for a very long 
time. So it has to be there. On the other 
hand, there’s a lot of competing product 
today and to throw things up against a 
wall and see what's going to happen is 
not the way to do business. It’s very un- 
sophisticated, it's too expensive, and 
you'll go bust doing that. And it’s unfair 
to the artist, too. 

What I’m saying is that we don’t just 
release a record and see what happens, 
you know, later. Each record goes out 
with a specific marketing plan, where 
first, as best we can do it, the dem- 
ographics are analyzed. We think this 
music will appeal to this age group — 
black, white, male, female. We try to get 
what we call a target audience. I’m not 
trying to make it cold-blooded, but this is 
what marketing is about. We may be 
wrong, but we're looking for what aud- 
ience this will sell to. Maybe it will cross 
over or spill over, but first let's find the 
base. The marketing plan is directed to- 
ward that. Whatever spots we're going to 
buy on radio are directed toward radio 
stations that appeal to this kind of an au- 
dience. When we take print ads out, we 
try to take them in publications’ whose 
readership comprises this kind of an au- 
dience (I'm talking about when you get 
started with an artist). 

We have a big market research depart- 
ment which tries to do that analysis. I still 
find a lot of things being thrown up 





against the wall, but not here. This 
doesn’t mean we're always right; market 
research is not exactly scientific. But at 
least we're trying to do that. 

A senior executive of our major com- 
petitor (Warner Brothers) said recently 
that there was no such thing as market re- 
search in the record business. Well, mar- 
velous — what is it that his marketing de- 
partment is doing? 

Q: How much is CBS involved with 
the totality of a performer's career? If 
someone doesn’t have a manager, do you 
recommend one? Do you suggest agen- 
cies? How much work is done with the 
actual setting up of a tour? 

A: Record companies, again, three, 
four or five years ago, said we're in the 
record business; don’t get us into this 
management nonsense and live appear- 
ances, they have nothing to do with us. 
Television — nothing to do with us. 
We're in the record business. If you want 
to do the other stuff, go get yourself a 
manager, go get you an agent. I heard 
that view expressed a couple of years ago. 

It’s totally different today. The record 
company is the focus of a musical artist's 
entire career. If someone is looking to 
launch a career, first they look to the rec- 
ord company for everything. Television, 
the movies, the live appearances and 
everything else seem to spill off from 
what the record company . Weare, in 
many cases, managers without portfolio. 
We are agents without portfolio. We are 
advisers without portfolio. By that, I 
mean a new artist particularly. You have 
to step in. I don’t mean you try to ex- 
clude the manager. One of the reasons 
we'll sign an artist is the manager. There 
are certain managers who can come in 
and say, I have an artist, and I'll say, you 
got a deal. Do you want to hear the rec- 
ord? No. You tell me it’s great, I'll buy it, 
you're entitled to that. So the manage- 
ment to us becomes crucial. The agency 
becomes crucial. We have to involve our- 
selves not for pay, not because we want 


, to — you have a great manager, wonder- 


ful, we'll step back.— but we have to ad- 
vise artists, we have to bring them around 
to the agencies, we have to get certain of 
the managers with whom we're dealing to 
try to take a new artist on. 

All record companies today have the 
artist development department, which 
has become crucial. It used to be known 
as artist relations. We don’t have an art- 
ist relations department anymore. Some- 
one once said that everybody’s job in the 
company is artist relations, the hand- 
holding kind of artist relations. That's 
bullshit. Fine, so there’s someone around 
to do that. Wonderful. Artists don’t even 
want that particularly today. They want 
to sell a lot of records. I’m talking about 
artist development in the sense of getting 
involved in a new artist's tour. How does 
a new artist get on tour? How do they 
start? What comes first, the chicken or 
the egg? You have a hit single, wonder- 
ful. Now you can have a tour. So people 
turn around and say, “Have a tour and 
we'll sell your record.” You have that cir- 
cular kind of thing. 


H.. do you start with a new artist? 


Well, live appearances become crucial. 
We sometimes will take an artist around 
to the agents, the ones we consider good. 
We'll never pick an agent for an artist. 
It's their choice, but we'll try to intro- 
duce them. We will hype the agencies in 
many cases and the managers whom we 
deal with. Sometimes in effect we will put 
an artist on the road. We'll sit with them 
and help them get their band together or 
ask someone to have them open for 
another act of ours — we have a few 
favors that are owed, too. P 

Q: What kind of relationship do you 
have with managers? Do you direct? Are 
you working as an adviser? Is it a lais- 
sez-faire policy? 

A: Let's say it’s a good manager. It de- 
pends, again, on what level of artist 
you re talking about. None of these ques- 
tions has universal answers. You're 
working in many cases in a partnership. 
It's not laissez-faire and it’s not that we 
can dictate, or would. When it comes time 
to choose a single, we'll sit down with the 
artist sometimes, more often with the 
manager. When you're talking about a 
good manager, you don’t just put out a 
single without their input, too. Market- 
ing plans are reviewed with a good man- 
Continued on page 44 


‘plete reversal of 


of Pop Music 1977 


Black marketing: How the major 
record companies package — and 


by Russell Gersten 


S..... time in the late ‘60s a friend 
showed me an advertisement Motown 
had run in Billboard the week after the 
Grammy Awards. The ad was peculiar — 
and, in its venomous way, perfect. It said, 
in effect, “Once again we haven't won a 
single award. In: fact we weren’t even 
nominated .... Well, at least. we know 
how to sell records at this black-owned 
company.” A list of the company’s mil- 
lion-selling records for the year followed 
— a very long list that included such items 
as “Ain’t No Mountain High Enough,” 
“I Heard It Through the Grapevine,” 
“Signed, Sealed and Delivered,” tunes 
which any sane scholar of popular music 
would now classify as masterpieces. 

The issue that ad addressed went 
deeper than the absurdities of the Gram- 
mies or the vagaries of Motown. In the 
‘60s the major labels (CBS, RCA, War- 
ner Brothers, Capitol) did not bother with 
soul music. By ignoring the most impor- 
tant R&B, the awards merely reflected the 
majors’ diffidence. The operating 
assumption was that R&B was a singles 
market, and that the majors, whose pri- 
mary focus was on Ips and pop outlets, 
did not have the appropriate means to sell 
black music. (Columbia’s mismanage- 
ment of Aretha Franklin was often cited 
as evidence for this view.) Only album- 
oriented black musicians with™ broad 
white appeal, like Sly Stone or Richie Ha- 
vens, were seriously considered for the 
majors’ catalogues. 

Five years ago the situation began to 
change drastically. And now in a com- 
the ‘60s policy, the major 
labels are signing soul artists with aban- 
don: Z.Z. Hill, Joe Tex and the Floaters, 
George Benson, Marlena Shaw — the list 
is almost endless. A major factor in this 
change was the evolution of the R&B 
album from a mere collection of hit 
singles, flip sides and filler to a solid com- 
mercial and/or aesthetic item. The earliest 
examples of fully realized conceptual soul 
albums were Otis Redding’s last lps at 
Stax (especially The Immortal Otis 
Redding), Aretha Franklin’s at Atlantic, 


Sly Stone’s at Epic, Jerry Butler’s work - 


with Gamble and Huff and the Tempta- 
tions’ with Norman Whitfield. But it 
wasn’t until around 1970 that anyone 
recognized the vast commercial potential 
of sophisticated soul Ips. Isaac Hayes’s 
Hot Buttered Soul (Stax), Marvin Gaye’s 
What's Going On (Tamla) and Bobby 
Womack’s Understanding (Liberty) were 
among the early financial successes. In 
each case, white-audience appeal was 
limited, yet each album remained on the 
charts for at least six months. 


under Clive Davis, was the first 
major pop outfit to involve itself in 
straight R&B. Its first move was tenta- 
tive: it entered distribution deals with 
Gamble-Huff’s Philadelphia-Interna- 
tional label and the Isley Brothers’ T- 
Neck label. In both cases CBS would act 
only as middleman:. the Isleys and 
Gamble-Huff would select the artists and 
material and produce the records, while 
CBS would concern itself only with mar- 
keting, promotion and distribution. The 
early albums — the O'Jays’ Backstabbers 
(Philadelphia-International) Billy Paul’s 
360 Degrees (Philadelphia-International) 
and the Isley Brothers 3 Plus 3 (T-Neck) 
— were successful beyond anyone’s 
anticipation. CBS almost immediately 
formed similar deals with Stax and pro- 
ducers Holland-Dozier-Holland (both of 
which proved disastrous) and began sign- 
ing artists to its own Columbia and Epic 
labels (Labelle and Earth, Wind and Fire, 
for example). The payola scandals and 
the departure of Clive Davis did nothing 
to halt CBS’s involvement. Other labels 


initiated similar moves — Mercury with 


(The author has written about black 
music for the Phoenix, Rolling Stone and 
the Village Voice.) 


repackage — modern R&B 


the Ohio Players; ABC with Bobby 
Bland, the Dramatics and Rufus; Capitol 
with Natalie Cole and Tavares; and so on. 

Along with the first distribution deals 
came changes in the way R&B was mar- 
keted. Obviously, the emphasis shifted 
from promoting singles to promoting 
albums, but perhaps more significant 
were the aggressive advertising cam- 
paigns that companies such as CBS 
launched, campaigns which often seemed 
to attain the saturation standards set by 
McDonald's. CBS offered two-for-one 
sales on the early O’Jays and Blue Notes 
albums. Spot ads showed up for the first 
time on soul radio stations, and shortly 
thereafter one could see the Isley Brothers 
going up in smoke on television. The 
Ohio Players demonstrated the impor- 
tance of visuals with their Pain, Pleasure 
and Honey albums. Record stores began 
giving away cardboard cutouts and other 
promotional items to buyers. 

In the past year or so an obscure artist 
like Tyrone Davis, Z.Z. Hill or William 
Bell could sign with a large label and — 
without changing or improving his work 
— suddenly have a major hit. Dubious 
groups like the Brothers Johnson or the 
Ohio Players sell more records in a week 
than Otis Redding did in a year. R&B has 
become a startling big business, and, as in 
most big businesses, the key is mar- 
keting. 


* * * 


bes Taylor is CBS Vice-President 
in charge of Special Markets, a euphe- 
mism for black markets. In the past year 
or so most of the major labels have fol- 
lowed CBS’s example and have estab- 
lished large, virtually autonomous staffs 
to develop and merchandise R&B. Tay- 
lor is considered the major force behind 
Columbia's success in this area. In a Vil- 
lage Voice article, Geoffrey Stokes 
dubbed him the ‘‘crossover king,” and in 
fact there is something regal — and ruth- 
less — int his manner. 

“Here at CBS,” he says, ‘we have the 
right relationship between A&R (artist 
and repertoire), and marketing. That's a 
rarity in this business. I have arranged 
things so that marketing people sit in at 
the A&R meeting. We make decisions as 
to which album cut is appropriate to be 
released as a single. You see, there's a 
common misconception nowadays that 
singles are no longer that important, that 
the key momentum should be behind 
albums, not singles. To me, that’s dead 
wrong. The single is still your best way of 
merchandising an album. By and large, 
soul stations play singles, so if you want 
your album on the air, you need a strong 
single. That’s why I’ve been trying to 
re-institute a policy of releasing a single 
five to six weeks before the album. That 
way everything is under our control, and 
by the time the album’s out we already 
have a demand.” 

What about the first two Earth, Wind 
and Fire lps on Columbia and Graham 
Central Station’s on Warner Brothers — 
albums that were huge successes without 
anything resembling a hit single? 

“Those are exceptions. Most of the 
time it’s the single — Labelle with ‘Lady 
Marmalade,’ the Emotions with ‘Best of 
My Love,’ Johnnie Taylor with ‘Disco 
Lady.’ Let me give you a step-by-step de- 
scription of how we market a record. Let's 
look at the first Johnnie Taylor album for 
us, Eargasm. We heard three cuts and in- 
sisted on ‘Disco Lady.’ I smelled some- 
thing there, you know, just like with the 
first Emotions album I smelled some- 
thing. I’ve been around the business a 
long time and I consider that ‘smell,’ that 
feeling that jumps right out at you from a 
hot record, all-important. We smelled 
something in ‘Disco Lady,’ so we blitzed 
it. Now I mean something very particu- 
lar by that term. I mean that the record 
was carried by hand to every important 
outlet in the country. When we blitz a 


record, it means within 48 hours it will be 
on every important soul station in the 
country. 


4s 


his is how we do it. We pick up 
an advance acetate from the factory. Our 
East Coast man leaves New York by train 
to Philly. He personally hands the ace- 
tate copy to every major Philly dj. In the 
meantime our Philly man is on a train to 
DC to repeat the procedure. Our head of 
promotion flies to the Midwest to do the 
same. I personally fly out to the West 
Coast to deliver the record to Los Angeles 
outlets. And while I’m out there, I don’t 
talk only to the special markets staff. I 
make a point of informing the white pop 
promotion people that within two or 
three weeks our record will be crossing 


over onto the AM playlist. This is what 


LeBaron Taylor: blitz those singles. 


The O'Jays: 


we did with ‘Disco Lady,’ with ‘Best of 
My Love.’ ” 

Were there any blitz records that didn’t 
make it? 

LeBaron is quiet for a minute, eyeing 
the gold and platinum records on the 
wall. ‘Yeah . . . look, everyone makes a 
mistake now and then. We had this rec- 
ord out by B.T. Express that we believed 
in that, shall we say, didn’t live up to our 
expectations. But let me go back to what I 
call the second wave of promotion, where 
you really get to understand the busi- 
ness. 

“With the Emotions, we blitzed the 
single and it’s obvious what's happened, 
it’s been Number One on the pop charts 


- for weeks. The album’s almost platinum. 


Now | start to ask whether they're play- 
ing the proper venues. With the Emo- 
Continued on page 31 
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_ Astrologers 


Charting the stars: the mixture of facts 
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ARTIST. Label, Number, (Distributing Lebel) 
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- 53. 38- GOT TO GIVE IT UP MARVIN GAYE/Tamia T 54280F 
2 s (Motown) 23 
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WHEN | GIT THERE LOU RAWLS/Phila. Intl. 
ZS8 3623 (CBS) 

MOTHER FOR YA JOHNNY GUITAR WATSON/ 
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2 D BE YOUR EVERYTHING ANDY GIBB/ 
RSO RS 872 (Polydor) 19 THE WEEK 
3 'S LIFTED ME) HIGHER & HIGHER 





D, SEALED, DELIVERED (I'M YOURS) ga=™ 
RITA COOLIDGE/A&M 1922 17 AM 


MES TAYLOR/Columbia 3 10557 11 
RES/Motown M 1418F 14 
ERS/ABC 12284 10 
3EL ALAN O'DAY/Pacific 001 (Atlantic) 19 
EETWOOD MAC/Warner Bros. WBS 8413 8 
YER 23 BROTHERS JOHNSON/A&M 1949 8 
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YEAN FRIEDMAN/Lifesong 45002 
(NER STEVE MILLER BAND/Capitol P 4424 
’ DARLIN' (1 NEED YOU) THE DOOBIE BROTHERS/ 
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Illustration by Michael Cobb 


by Ariel Swartley 


It's a tough marketplace out there... 
and the odds favor the professional who 
relies on the Charts and Bullets which ac- 
curately reflect business and generate 
business. When you're out to build car- 
eers and profits you're dealing with reali- 
ties. Rely on fantasies and you're dealing 
with returns. You can’t afford to waste a 
shot, you don’t get a second chance in 
this business, 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US BECAUSE WE 
COUNT ON FACTS. 
— Record World advertisement 


I. a way, that’s the hardest thing to re- 
member about the charts — they mean 
business. It’s not that they try to hide the 
fact. They’re published in ‘‘trade’’ jour- 


nals with names that announce their in- 


(The author writes about rock ‘n’ roll 
for the Phoenix, Rolling Stone, the Vil- 
lage Voice and Circus.) 
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terests — Cashbox, Billboard, Record 
World — and subscription prices only a 
business can afford ($70 a year). Still, it’s 
difficult not to see these lists as a judg- 
ment, however vague, of quality. Names 
like “Top 100” and ‘‘Hot 100” contri- 
bute to the misunderstanding: they're 
less direct than ‘Best Seller.” But the real 
problem is our own memories. Once, in- 
novative, influential rock ‘n’ roll dom- 
inated the marketplace. Elvis and the 
Beatles are all-time chart busters. If you 
grew up listening to Top 40 radio and 
loving it, a number on a list means more 
to you than units sold. The chart people 
know that. They thrive on the confusion 
of quantity and quality, hard fact and 
glamorous fantasy. 

The charts don’t judge records, but 
that doesn’t mean they don’t influence 
what gets heard and what gets signed. 
Cashbox editor-in-chief Gary Cohen says 
firmly, ‘‘We mirror the industry, we do 
not project.’ Nevertheless, when asked 





















about the circle game — chart positions 
are figured from radio playlists; play- 
lists, in turn, are based on the chartso« 
Cohen admits, “It’s kind of a Catch 22.” 
As with any symbiotic relationship, the 
system is not completely closed: other- 
wise both industry and charts would die. 
New records do get played, unknown ar- 
tists have a chance, change is possible. No 
one anywhere has managed to reduce 
selling to an exact science. 

Of the three major chart publications, 
Billboard is still the largest and best 
known. Record World is a fast-moving 
Number Two and has established a repu- 
tation as being more accurate and less 
conservative than Billboard. Cashbox is 
the newest, least known and still hard to 
find outside of New York and Los An- 
geles. All three publish separate charts 
for singles and albums, for jazz, country 
and R&B. There are disco, Latin, clas- 
sical easy-listening and gospel charts as 
well. You listen — they'll list it. 
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Ze industry was simpler when Bill- 
board issued the first chart in July, 1940, 
a list of the ten records selling best across 
the country. According to chart histor- 
ian Joel Whitburn (see accompanying ar- 
ticle), who’s gone through the Billboard 
charts as thoroughly as anyone, the list 

to include the “Top 30” by 1948, 
and in November, 1955 a “Top 100” 
singles chart was issued. Says Whitburn, 
“this was the first “Top 100” chart and it 
came at a time when the music world was 
at the beginning of a revolution called 
Rock ‘n’ Roll.” Revolutions always 
create confusion. Billboard continued to 
publish the ““Top 30” based on retail fig- 
ures, while the “Top 100” took airplay 
into account as well. The “Top 100” be- 
came the ‘Hot 100” in August, 1958. 
How do they come up with these num- 
bers, anyway? For the last 15 years, ac- 
cording to Whitburn, the top 50 posi- 








A single tale in chartland 


I. the fall of 1974, the Road Apples 
booked into the Music Designers to make 
a demo tape. The Apples were an estab- 
lished Boston/Cambridge group — three 
of the four members had been playing to- 
gether since high school. They'd added a 
fifth, a keyboard player, recently, and 
lead singer Finn Finnerty had written a 
song that everybody was excited about. 
Three-hundred dollars seemed like a time- 
ly investment, so “Let's Live Together” 
was duly recorded. The group was 
pleased with the result. They sent copies 
of the tape to local radio statidns and soon 
friends were calling up to say they'd 
heard the song on ‘BCN. 

At the same time, manager Doug Hop- 
kins was making the rounds of record 
companies, tape in hand. He scored — not 
the album offers and sizable advances of 


everyone's dreams, but an acceptable 
singles deal with Mums Records, then a 
Columbia subsidiary. The master tape of 
“Let's Live Together” was sent to LA, 
where producer Dave Kershenbaum 
(Diamonds and Rust, Gulf Winds) ex- 
cised an entire verse, added horns and 
strings and remixed the whole song. 
When it was released late the following 
spring, ‘Let's Live Together” was short- 
er and more sophisticated than in the 
original version: it sounded like an AM 
contender. 

The first indication that the record was 
on its way came from the tip sheets. 
These are weeklies aimed primarily at ra- 
dio stations, but stores and record com- 
panies subscribe (for $300 a year) as well. 
The Gavin Report and Cal Rudman’s Fri- 

Continued on page 40 
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SLIDE S.AVE/Cotillion 44218 (Atlantic) 
1 FEEL LOVE DONNA SUMMER/Casablanca 88 
DON'T WORRY BABY B. J. THOMAS/MCA 40735 
THE GREATEST LOVE OF ALL GEORGE BENSON/Arista 025 
BOOGIE NIGHTS HEATWAVE/Epic 8 50370 
SO YOU WIN AGAIN HOT CHOCOLATE/Big Tree BT 160 





SWAYIN’ TO THE MUSIC (SLOW DANCIN’) JOHNNY RIVERS/ 
Big Tree BT 16094 (Atlantic) 
TELEPHONE MAN MERI WILSON/GRT 127 
NOBODY DOES IT BETTER CARLY SIMON/Elektra 
DO YOU WANNA MAKE LOVE PETER McCANN/ 
20th Century 
YOU MADE ME BELIEVE IN MAGIC BAY CITY 
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AT SCRATCH FEVER TED NUGENT/Epic 8 50425 


NGLE LOVE STEVE MILLER/Capitol P 4466 
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MY HEART BELONGS TO ME BARBRA STREISAND/ 
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tions in the ““Hot 100’ have been figured 
on the basis of both airplay and retail 
sales, the bottom 50 determined solely by 
airplay. The formula is more or less the 
same in the other trades. Album charts 
are based on sales alone. Why? Singles 
don’t sell as well as albums. Requests as 
well as sales determine airplay; singles 
buyers have to hear a record on the radio 
for a few weeks before they will pur- 
chase it. (That’s what CBS Records dis- 
covered two years ago in a survey they 
did of 1000 singles buyers in major cit- 
ies: 65 percent waited three or more 
weeks to buy after hearing a record.) The 
higher the singles go on the charts, the 
more sales become a factor. 

At Record World, says Research Edi- 
tor Toni Profera (research means market 
research and that means the charts), the 
top positions on the singles chart are fig- 
ured by retail sales alone, but how many 
positions depends on the time of year and 
volume of sales. At Christmas, “top” 





might mean the top 50, in the summer, 
the top 10. The farther down the charts 
yow slides:the less. precise they become. 
The difference between 60 and 80, say, is 
that the song is being played at a few 
more stations, that’s all. Similarly, on the 
album chart, 151 isn’t selling significant- 
ly more than 200. The bottom 50 are Ips 
that were simply mentioned. Mentioned 
by whom? By the chart-compilers’ pri- 
mary sources of information: 

. Rack Jobbers, middlemen who deal in 
enormous quantities. They stock record 
sections of major department-store 
chains, and make all the stores’ mer- 
chandising decisions for them. Rack op- 
erations are biggest in the Midwest, gen- 
erally serving the most conservative buy- 
ers. Three of the four major racks issue 
computer printouts to the trades that list 
over-the-counter sales figures on all the 
records they retailed in a given week. (40 
percent of their sales are retail, the rest 
wholesale.) An album by Donny and Ma- 
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rie Osmond can get as high as 20 on the 
charts on the basis of rack reports alone. 
The racks sell a lot of records, a lot of 
MOR records. 

One-stops, record wholesalers. The 
guy who owns one or two record shops 
gets his stock from a one-stop. They ser- 
vice jukeboxes as well, so they're a source 
of singles information. 

Major retail chains — Music City, Dis- 
count Records, Sam Goody, Tower, and 
so on. The best-selling album in a major 
chain might sell 6000 copies in a week. 
They report actual sales on their top 30 
albums, new records and regional favor- 
ites. 

Individual stores — some are asked for 
sales figures, some just give a list of their 
best sellers. 

Radio stations — these come in two va- 
rieties: major markets (big stations in big 
cities) and secondaries (big stations in 
little cities). The most important secon- 
daries are the ones that have a reputation 


O.. what was the Stones’ first Top 


Ten single in this country? How many 
times did the Shirelles hit Number One? 
When did the Supremes top the charts 
with “You Keep Me Hanging On’? If 
you can’t answer right off, don’t head for 
your record collection — it probably 
won't help. Consult, instead, Joel Whit- 
burn’s Record Research — which is, if not 
rock ‘n’ roll’s Bible, its Genesis and def- 
initely its Numbers. 

Whitburn has made a living out of an 
obsession and has performed a public ser- 
vice at the same time. His basic publica- 
tion, priced at $30, tabulates all the en- 
tries On Billboard's ‘‘Hot 100” from 1955 
through 1972 (a new edition, which in- 
cludes the years 1973-77, will appear next 
year), arranges them alphabetically by 
artist and includes the date each song first 
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for breaking new records, like Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the ones in cities whose 
demographic breakdown reflects the 
country «s a whole, like Columbus. A lot 
of Top-40 stations send their playlists to 
the trades, who in turn call important sta- 
tions to find out about specific records 
and any special action, along with adds 
and drops from their playlists. 


| a lot of information. Only in 
the past ‘our or five years has it been so 
readily available and so readily collected. 


“Before the rack jobbers had compu- 
ters,” sav. Cashbox'’s Gary Cohen, “they. 
were in as much trouble as the trades. 
They di know what was actually sel- 
ling.’ 


“When | first came to Record World,” 
says Mar\eting VP Lenny Beer, “they 
were taik:ng to ten or 15 radio stations 
and a couple of retail accounts. No one 
Continued on page 40 





hit the chart, the number of weeks it re- 
mained there, the highest position it 
reached and the record’s label and num- 
ber. There’s an index of song titles, too. 
Frank Sinatra and Elton John, music in- 
dustrialists and serious collectors, the 
Gong Show, the game shows, editors and 
djs have all ordered copies. 

Whitburn himself started out like any 
kid in Wisconsin — or anywhere else — 
buying records. “I was 14 or 15 when 
rock started,” he says (he’s 37 now). “I 
just never stopped. I kept buying when I 
was in college, when I got married, when 
I was in the Army.” But Whitburn was 
interested in more than music. He began 
eS es a ie 
chronological history’”’ of the titles in his 
extensive 
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. .c- >: Comtinued.on page 41. 
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by Ken Emerson 


a Dan have always delighted in 
inscrutability, refusing with an elitist 
sneer to be fully intelligible to hoi polloi. 
Yet ‘Deacon Blues,” the most puzzling 
song on their new record, Aja (ABC), 
seems enigmatic inadvertently. It’s not a 
matter of mystifying juxtapositions here 
— of “Bad sneakers and a Pina Col- 
ada/My friend’’ — but of where Walter 
Becker and Donald Fagen stand in rela- 
tion to the song’s narrator, who aspires to 
the romantic dissipation of the jazz musi- 
cian’s life. Are they scornful of his naive 
vow to “play just what I feel,” of his 
simple dream of “Sharing the things we 
know and love/With those of my kind’? 
Or are they jealous, wishing that they too 
were capable of such simplicity? And 
how are we to take “I cried when I wrote 
this song’? Whose tears are these? Are 
Becker and Fagen trying to»be, of all 
things, sincere? And are they capable of 
it? 
Though these questions are unan- 
swerable, they point to the problematic 
nature of Aja, an album whose lyrics are 
preoccupied with home and with where 
(if anywhere) one belongs. And the rec- 
ord is Steely Dan’s first outright failure 
because Becker and Fagen have lost their 
arrogant sense of place and purpose. 

There was a time when no American 
rock band mattered more than Steely 
Dan, for they did as much as anyone to 
drag pop music, kicking and screaming, 
into the ‘70s. They did it by amassing a 
devastating critique of the sensibility of 
the ‘60s and by proffering their own as 
infinitely more sensible. And, for a while, 
it seemed so. ¥ 

Consider, for instance, their all-out at- 
tack on the concept of freedom, that ral- 
lying cry of pop music and youth culture 
in the ‘60s which was amplified by an ex- 
panding economy and the baby-boom 
generation’s strength in numbers. The 
Dan put it bluntly on their very first al- 
bum in “Only a Fool Would Say That”: 
I heard it was you 

Talkin’ ‘bout a world 

Where all is free 

It just couldn't be 

And only a fool would say that. 
They came bearing George Santayana’s 
bad tidings (from his “Classic Liberty’’): 
‘Any day it may come over us again that 
our modern liberty to drift in the dark is 
the most terrible negation of freedom.” 


Boo to Becker and Fagen, it 
wasn’t the Establishment, our parents or 
our presidents, that imprisoned pop’s 
white, middle-class audience. Instead we 
were (are) the victims of our own obses- 
sions, they said, of the “ perversities’’ for 
which Steely Dan’s lyrics have been so 
notorious. Becker and Fagen compiled a 
portrait (perhaps a shooting) gallery of 
compulsives: the gambler in “Do It 
Again’; the man who couldn't say no to 
the rich woman’s sexual demands (‘I 
foresee terrible trouble/And I stay here 
just the same”) in ‘Dirty Work”; the cor- 
nered psychotic (I hear my inside/The 
mechanized hum of another world’’) in 
“Don’t Take Me Alive’; the Randy 
Newman nut who was ‘‘never gonna do 
it/Without the fez on’ in “The Fez.” 
None of these people could control him- 
self, nor could very many others in Steely 
Dan's underworld of mechanistic men- 
talities. Small wonder that one of their 
favorite words was “zombie.” 

What turned many of these characters 
into zombies was precisely what the ‘60s 





(Ken Emerson don’t drive in that Eldor- 


Vicki Lawrence 


celebrated: the freedom to fuck and take 
drugs. With few exceptions (‘Rose Dar- 
ling’’ and, perhaps, ‘Rikki Don’t Lose 
That Number” and “Any Major Dude 
Will Tell You,’’ which may or may not be 
addressed to women), Steely Dan’s lyrics 
have been violently misogynistic. That 
Becker and Fagen named their group af- 
ter a dildo is apt, for many of their songs 
(‘Fire In the Hole,”’ for instance) have 
described the perils of intimacy with 
women. Even their early album titles — 
Can't Buy a Thrill, Countdown to Ec- 
stasy — suggested that orgasms were 
strictly mechanical or couldn't be had for 
love nor money. ‘Torture (was) the main 
attraction’ of the females in Steely Dan’s 
songs: ‘“‘Well I did not think the 
girl/Could be so cruel.’ They habitually 
deceived (‘‘Then you love a little wild 
one/And she brings you only sorrow’), 
yet they were dangerously habit-form- 
ing (‘All the time you know she’s smil- 
ing’/You'll be on your knees tomor- 
row’). When Fagen sang, “I fear the 
monkey in your soul,” he (and/or the 
character) may have been addressing a 
woman who was a junkie, but he was also 
afraid of his addiction to her, the mon- 
key in almost everyone's soul. 

Drugs and another substitute phallus, 
the syringe, also pervaded Steely Dan's 
music and debilitated their users. Like 
gambling, also a persistent image, dope 
offered only a fleeting illusion of free- 
dom. And a gun, yet another sexual sym- 
bol on which Steely Dan’s lyrics were fix- 
ated, didn’t do much good, either. Un- 
like Californian neighbors (such as the 
Eagles) who romanticized outlaws’ flings 
with freedom, Becker and Fagen por- 
trayed the gunman as a deadly schlepp: 

When you're born to play the fool 

And you seen all the Western movies 

Weren't you the one who does it 

wrong? 

... With a gun, with a gun 

You will be what you are just the 

same.”” 


(“With a Gun’’) 


T. twist ‘Reelin’ In the Years” out of 
context, the “everlasting summer” of the 
‘60s was “fading fast’’ when Steely Dan 
began writing the decade’s obit in 1972. 
Many of the explanations of that demise 


Has Donald Fagen gone down-g blind alley? 





destructiveness of drugs, the dashing of 
revolutionary hopes, the belated realiza- 
tion that rock was simply another com- 
modity in a capitalist economy, the entry 
of its audience into the adult work force 
just as that economy began to decline. But 
Steely Dan adduced another reason: 
(ab)normal psychology. The counterculture 
was an exténsion of-orthod@agshi ism 
insofar as it liked to believe that usually 
the causes of people’s frustration were 
external: the environment (in the broad- 
er, not merely ecological, sense), the gov- 
ernment, an uptight morality, whatever. 
One of its greatest shortcomings, which 
Steely Dan rectified to the point of re- 
dundancy, was its failure to recognize the 
unhappiness, if not the evil, that lurks 
within the hearts of men and women. 

What little liberty Steely Dan’s music 
enjoys is generally sandwiched into its 
guitar and saxophone solos, which are us- 
ually performed, ironically, by hired guns 
— session players. And their lack of faith 
in freedom has probably encouraged 
Becker and Fagen to cleave closely, des- 
pite their fondness for jazz, to conven- 
tional rock structures. The constraints of 
their songs’ formats have been the musi- 
cal equivalents of their characters’ con- 
finement. Then, too, they distrust im- 
provisation: whereas the ‘60s applauded 
Wordsworth’s “the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings’’ and en- 
shrined the indulgent guitar solo, Becker 
and Fagen, probably convinced that any 
powerful feelings were vile, scorned ro- 
manticism and imposed on their music 
the strictest controls. Doubtless they were 
delighted as Steely Dan the group dwin- 
dled to just the two of them — after 
“Skunk” Baxter and Michael McDonald 
defected to the Doobie Brothers, there 
was no question who was issuing the or- 
ders, and who was following them. 

But Becker and Fagen’s fetish for con- 
trol makes their relation to the jazz that 
flavors their music equivocal, to say the 
least. For jazz has: almost always de- 
pended on, indeed celebrated, spontan- 
eity and improvisation. Steely Dan’s al- 
‘lusions to jazz have sometimes seemed 
little more than a means of expressing 
Becker and Fagen’s condescension to 
rock, of showing off their hip superior- 
ity to the medium of the masses. Their 
best work, however, has given each its 


ing Horace Silver's “Song for My Fath- 
er’ and a snatch of the Stones’ ‘Honky 
Tonk Women” in “Rikki Don’t Lose 
That Number,” for instance, or, on “My 
Old School,” their greatest recorded per- 
formance, setting a lurching, almoist epi- 
leptic, guitar solo against a backdrop of 
bemused saxophones. 


Th. perplexity of ‘‘Deacon Blues” 
seems to acknowledge, wittingly or other- 
wise, Steely Dan’s estrangement from 
genuine jazz. And Aja, their most jazz- 
like album to date, fails because it cannot 
overcome, try though it might, a dis- 
tance it mostly pretends not to recognize. 
There’s no tension here between warring 
opposites, for instead of juxtaposing rock 
and jazz, Becker and Fagen have at- 
tempted to homogenize them. Sure, 
Wayne Shorter plays one solo, but this 
doesn’t mean diddly-shit when the horns 
have been “arranged and conducted” by 
a schlock-meister like Tom Scott and. the 
rhythm charts “ prepared” by Larry Cafl- 
ton, Dean Parks and Michael Omartian. 
Once distinguished by the quality of their. 
sidemen, Steely Dan are now using the 
same drones ‘everyone “else ‘in LA“eth- 
ploys. Aja doesn’t.combine the best of 
both worlds; it reduces rock and jazz to 
supper-club pablum. Much of this al- 
bum could have been recorded by Chi- 
cago. Becker and Fagen don’t seem to 
have noticed that “fusion” music has be- 
come commonplace — or that a signifi- 
cant segment of the pop audience they 
have patronized since 1972 has grown 
considerably more sophisticated than 
they are (judging from Aja) in its appre- 
ciation of jazz. Hermetically sealed in the 
recording studio, Becker and Fagen have 
lost touch. " 

The problem is. this: Steely Dan’s ini- 
tial premises have outlived their useful- 
ness. Becker and Fagen never stood for 
anything so much as they stood against 
the ‘60s, but even Joni Mitchell, for in- 
stance, has spent the better part of her 
career insisting that ‘free love’’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Steely Dan must real- 
ize that the decade against which they 
have reacted so bitterly no longer needs to 
be debunked. (Pop music today gener- 
ally suffers from too much technical per- 
fection and too little sloppy feeling — 
which is one reason why punk rock is so 
crucial.) The uncharacteristically benign 
lyrics of Aja are concerned with home 
and where one belongs because the turf 
Becker and Fagen staked out has been 
swept out from under their feet. ‘This is 
the day/Of the expanding man,” ‘’Dea- 
con Blues” begins, and Becker and Fagen 
must expand or else decline into being 
“nattering nabobs of negativism.” In- 
deed, the negative impulse behind so 
much of their music (and lyrics) had be- 
gun to yield diminishing returns by 1975, 
when Katy Lied appeared. The formal 
perfection of that album did not gloss 
over its spiritual aridity, and instead of 
intriguing, the cryptic lyrics to many of 
the songs suggested that they were about 
nothing at all —‘certainly nothing that 
mattered. 

Aja is an attempt to escape Steely 
Dan's cul de sac, but bland fusion is an- 
other blind alley. At the end of the open- 
ing cut, a female chorus intones, rather 
listlessly, “So outrageous.” Yet there's 
nothing remotely outragedus about Aja, 
and just as Becker and Fagen seem, what 
with their new manager (Irving Azoff) 
and impending label change (to Warner 
Brothers), to be on the brink of breaking 
big, they have become, if not irrelevant, 
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RANDY NEWMAN PROVED IT, 
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by Michael Bloom 


i: leading band of the British folk 
scene was always Fairport Convention. 
Even in their dotage, playing electric- 
fiddle disco/polkas, Fairport com- 
manded an extraordinary level of mu- 
sicianship. In their prime, they were ma- 
jestic, playing with unflagging spirit and 
genuine reverence. They created a style so 
vivid that everyone who was ever a mem- 
ber of Fairport has been branded a tradi- 
tional folkie and then dismissed. 

No one has fared worse in this regard 
than Richard Thompson. Though he was 
a founding member of Fairport, and one 
of the people responsible for its trad ex- 
periment, folk-rolk is really incidental to 
his work. It’s the dialect he speaks, but 
not his text. He’s a melancholy eccentric 
with manifold talents — he’s an impos- 
ing singer, a versatile and eloquent gui- 
tarist, a compelling melodist and lyricist. 
His world view is as grim as anything pop 
music has ever produced. Thompson's 
moroseness has taken so many turns that 
listening to it is like peeling an onion, 
layer by layer. 

Like so many eminent ‘60s British 
musicians, Thompson cut his teeth on 
late-’50s American rock ‘n’ roll. Appar- 
ently a minor leather rocker named the 
Big Muldoon was dating Thompson’s sis- 
ter, and taught the boy the rudiments of 
rockabilly guitar. As Thompson grew 
more adept, he became an eclectic lis- 
tener, dabbling in and finally absorbing 
all the American musics — C&W, blues 
and R&B — that inspired fringes and cults 
in England. 

His attention was given chiefly to con- 
temporary American folk music. He 
began playing with a like-minded gaggle 
of friends under the name Ethnic Shuffle 
Orchestra, and collaborating on songs. 
His earliest efforts were quite imitative of 
Bob Dylan: rave-ups of inspired non- 
sense after the fashion of the Basement 
Tapes (the jug-band guffaw, ‘‘If 
(Stomp)’’) or swollen psychedelic ad- 
monitions (‘The Lobster’’). By 1967 the 
band had amassed a respectable body of 
original material and had tempered the 
Dylan influence with new voices like Em- 
mitt Rhodes and Joni Mitchell. They 
went professional and recorded an al- 
bum, and since they were all living to- 
gether in a huge Victorian house called 
Fairport they took the name Fairport 
Convention. 

As one of several prolific writers in the 
band, Thompson had the leisure to re- 
fine his songs considerably, developing 





(The author writes about art-rock and 
trad for the Phoenix: Circus and Creem: } 


motifs that would persist through his ca- 
reer: a searing anger and a quest for a pal- 
pable solace. His wrath was rarely poli- 
tical. In ‘Genesis Hall,’ his only genuine 
protest song (on Unhalfbricking), he 
seems barely able to keep from murder- 
ing with his own hands the functionaries 
who evicted some elderly squatters from 
an abandoned house. More typical, in its 
intentional ambiguity as well as its pri- 
vate pain, is “Tale in Hard Time” from 
Fairport Convention, (A&M). The song 
opens with a sprightly arpeggio and 
seems positively delightful until a drag- 
ging voice intones, “Take the sun from 
my heart/ Let me learn to despise,’” mak- 
ing the bell-like accompaniment sound 
false and jittery. In Fairport’s first single, 
‘Meet on the Ledge,”’ he begins to toy 
with the idea of eventual salvation, a 
theme he grasped at much later. The tune 
is as unfailingly heartwarming as a black 
spiritual, with the lead guitar thundering 
like a revivalist preacher. But it’s too col- 
loquial and undefined to be really con- 
vincing, though it reached the BBC's 
“Top of the Pops.”’ 


Ave the release of Unhalfbricking, 
the band suffered a disastrous auto- 
mobile crash in the spring of 1969, which 
cost them their drummer (Martin 
Lamble), their nerve (Tyger Hutchings 
still has severe travel-phobia) and 
Thompson’s sweetheart (Jeannie the 
Tailor). The reconstituted Fairport — 
Thompson and old mates Simon Nicol 
and Hutchings, folk club alumna Sandy 
Denny, trad fiddler Dave Swarbrick and 
ace session drummer Dave Mattacks — 
wrapped themselves in the security blan- 
ket of British traditional folk music and 
emerged with Liege and Lief (A&M). 
Denny's seamless vocals lifted the bal- 
lads out of the archaic and into the time- 
less. Swarbrick danced about with tire- 
less, puckish energy. Thompson took to 
trad playing with an astounding facility. 
His guitar, schooled on precision read- 
ings of rockabilly (listen to his “Sweet 
Little Rock ‘n’ Roller’ on Guitar Vocal), 
began to simulate the skirl of bagpipes 
and the lilt of fiddles. Liege and Lief was 
no mere act of scholarship or quaint flir- 
tation, but a milestone: fusion of the 
Anglo-American folk traditions with the 
rock ‘n’ roll mainstream. It inspired scads 
of derivative electric trad bands and ele- 
vated Denny into Britain’s most popular 
female singer fot the next three years. 
Fairport’s set for a 1970 American tour 
was about 90 percent trad. Thompson 


. gleaned, from »minstrelsy. the craft of 
SEAS Gb RARER ARTS TOTS 


couching the most morbid ideas in ele- 
gant story lines. ‘Farewell Farewell,” a 
transformed version of ‘‘Willie O’Wins- 
bury” (Denny couldn't recall all the 
verses of the original) reads like an epi- 
taph. Thompson wasn’t merely empha- 
sizing the presence of death in the old 
ballads, but investing them with his own 


pathos. “Matty Groves” is traditionally’ 


cut down by the lord whose wife he’s 
slept with; according to the mores of the 
time, death was proper though cruel pun- 
ishment. But Thompson's “Crazy Man 
Michael” is taunted by a demonic crow 
into killing his own lover for no appar- 
ent reason. Here again, the stateliness of 
ballad form wilts under the brooding 
verses. 

Before Thompson left Fairport in 1971 
he began to explore the jocular air of 
black comedy. In ‘Doctor of Physick” 
(co-written with Swarbrick, as are all his 
tunes from Full House and Angel De- 
light), the title character magically im- 
pregnates young damsels who lie awake 
nights with unvirtuous thoughts. ‘Now 
Be Thankful” recounts a series of calami- 
ties with a chorus of ‘‘Now be thankful 
for all good things below;”’ its rough pro- 
duction makes the homily all the more 
sarcastic. But this attempt at lightness 
was an aberration or a facade. The show- 
piece track on Full House was ‘‘Sloth,”’ an 
account of war and indifference. A track 
recorded for Full House (but not released 
until recently) is even more cynical. 
Called “Poor Will and the Jolly Hang- 
man,” it indicts any concept of law and 
order and then concludes, “Here’s a 
health to the jolly hangman/ He'll hang 
you the best that he can.” 


— Thompson quit Fairport, he 
supported himself by doing occasional 
sessions and taking part, quite enthu- 
siastically, in diverse projects of his old 
mates. He joined one gorgeous Ian Mat- 
thews tour for which the whole of the in- 
strumentation was three acoustic gui- 
tars. He appeared on Rock On (A&M), a 
one-shot collection of rock ‘n’ roll stan- 
dards by an assemblage of Fairport 
alumni and hangers-on who called them- 
selves The Bunch, and on Morris On 
(Island import), Tyger Hutchings’s com- 
panion set of rural English dances. 
(Hutchings remains one of the staunch- 
est defenders of electric trad.) 

‘Henry the Human Fly (Reprise), re- 
leased in 1973 and nearly two years in the 
making, was an album of wall-to-wall 
quirks and quibblings. It seeks comfort in 


_misery and profundity in ennui, in the 


t: the debonair mystic with his wife, Linda 









manner not of Zen but of blasphemy. 
The fly is the album's patron saint be- 
cause its obnoxious ubiquity makes it 
lord of stagnation and filth. “All worlds 
will rot ... and rats will eat the grain,” 
Thompson sings in ““Wheely Down,” be- 
fore anything significantly disturbs life’s 
loathsome equilibrium. 

Thompson is still using the ballad 
form, but now it’s to develop characters 
to populate his gruesome world. ““Shaky 
Nancy” comes and goes and changes 
nothing by her passing; ‘“The New St. 
George” is a caricature of a career re- 
formist whose chronic tilting with eco- 
nomic and social windmills does nothing 
to help the peasantry. ‘“The Poor Ditch- 
ing Boy’’ is the first appearance of a new 
stock figure: the innocent bruised by the 
callousness of the outside world, the em- 
bodiment of chronic heartbreak (‘‘The 
storm and wind cut through to my skin, 
but she cut through to my blood’). There 
is a conviction that it’s impossible to 
achieve any comfort or.support from 
anybody. Mistrust looms even larger in 
‘The Old Changing Way”: two brothers 
travel as tinkers and swear that they will 
never part company, but by the end of 
the song the narrator is alone. Signifi- 
cantly, his role is never revealed. If he 
was the betrayer, his guilt punishes him; 
if he was the betrayed, he suffers loneli- 
ness, poverty and suspicion. Before long 
Thompson will implicate everyone in 
perfidy, including himself. Depend on 
me, he says in ‘The Great Valerio,” “and 
then be sure I won't be there.” 

On Henry, Thompson also begins to 
establish his characteristic timbres. The 
melodies are in somber keys and fun- 
ereal tempos. His rhythms are the stiff- 


- upper-lip contra-dance meters that 


Hutchings uses, but too ponderous to in- 
vite dancing. The bass is measured and 
booming. Thompson's guitar is no longer 
the sprightly Gibson, but the sour cha- 
meleon Fender Stratocaster. For em- 
broidery, he again borrows from Hutch- 
ings’s band, using John Kirkpatrick's ac- 
cordion and concertina, as well as an oc- 
casional harmonium and other reeds. 
That composite sound, at once mam- 
moth and hollow, assertive and defeated, 
has since been his basic canvas, supple- 
mented at times by dulcimers, mando- 
lins, fiddles, pianos, silver bands and (on 
“Beat the Retreat’’).a Japanese shaku- 
hachi. All these instruments are em- 
ployed in a manner befitting their folk 
traditions, as if to suggest that man- 
kind’s wretchedness is universal, inex- 
tricably rooted in all of history. 

By | Want.to See the Bright Lights To- 








~~ There are two distinct characters.in 


I hompson today ... the superb 
guitar technician and the mystic 
with an unshakable faith, 


night (Island import), Thompson had 
married Linda Peters, a folksinger who'd’ 
harmonized on Rock On and Henry, and 
he spent a considerable part of his energy 
thereafter debunking the myth of ro- 
mantic love. Songs from Bright Lights 
and Hokey Pokey (Island) show the moti- 
vations of lovers in the meanest possible 
terms: we hear of love for the sake of 
money (Georgie on a Spree’), as an al- 
ternative to loneliness (‘I'll Regret It All 
in the Morning’) or merely on the spur of 
the moment (‘Bright Lights’). Most of 
these tunes are blithe uptempo numbers 
sung in Linda’s perky voice. Alterna- 
tively, a number of songs treat loneliness 
with respect (‘Has He Got a Friend for 
Me?,” “Withered and Died’’). Like the 
humor of his last days with Fairport, love 
play is an acknowledged aberration. Soli- 
tude is his destiny. ; 

It was also in this period that Thomp- 
son became-a devotee of Sufism, the 
severe mystical sect of Islam. The good 
Moslem regards himself as a slave to 
Allah: Thompson dispassionately 
watched himself manifest all the vices of 
a lazy slave. At one post-Thompson Fair- 
port concert, Simon Nicol introduced 
Thompson's “Sloth” as one of a set of 
seven tunes concerning the deadly sins, 
‘with the other six yet to be written.’ In 
fact, Thompson was in the midst of such 
a project. “The Egypt Room” promises 
lust, ‘‘Smiffy’s Glass Eye” depicts anger, 
‘Old Man Inside a Young Man” alludes 
to avarice. Envy shows up pointedly in 
most of the love songs. ‘‘Hokey Pokey” 
represents pure gluttony. 

Only pride does not appear, because 
Thompson had long since quashed it. 
Both his misanthropy and his religious 
humility give him pity for the truly hope- 
less and derelict, who live out their delir- 
ious fantasies ‘‘Down Where the Drunk- 
ards Roll.” However, his allegiance to 
Allah forces Thompson to carry on, to 
continue cataloguing humanity's cruel- 
ties and stupidities, knowing they mirror 
his own. More and more, his exile from 
solace grows deliberately. Now there’s no 
whimsy in his personal communication, 
and every attempt to breach the walls 
rouses staunch defenses. The dolorous 
‘A Heart Needs a Home” emphasizes, 
‘I’m never going to be a fool’ — a fool in 
his terminology is anyone who's allowed 
himself the blindness of contentment. 
The only possible surcease (and it re- 
turns with a vengeance in ‘When I Get to 
the Border’’) is religious salvation — a di- 
rect assumption into heaven, out of the 
vale of tears. 

There are two distinct characters in 
Thompson today. On the one hand, he’s 
a superb guitar technician with few, -if 
any, peers. Even hacks like Mick Ralphs 
speak of him as a favorite player. He 
wishes everything could be as simple as 
playing the guitar, and he resents the 
complications imposed on life by man- 
kind. In this “ professional’ personality 
he released Guitar, Vocal (Island im- 
port), a collection of leftovers, studies and 
live takes, all of which hold up surpris- 
ingly well as evidence of an endlessly fer- 
tile musical imagination — and which 


With Fairport 

Fairport Atacctinin (Cotillion), 1967. 

Fairport Convention (A&M), 1968. — 

Unhalfbricking (A&M), 1969 

Liege and Lief (A&M), 1969. 

Full House (A&M), 1970 

Angel Delight (A&M), 1971 (Thomp- 

son does not re but the band 

aitecaa two of his songs). 

Live at the Troubadour (island im- 
port), 1977 (from sa 1970 Ameri- 
can tour). 


Sessions 
lan Matthews: [f You Saw Thro’ My 
E (Vertigo), 1971. 
Denny: Denny (A&M), 1972. 
The : Rock On (A&M), 1971. 
‘Ashley Hutchings and others: Morris 
~ Om (Island import), 1972. 
ror Collins and the Albion Coun- 
Band: .No Roses (Antilles), 


have such uplifting titles as “The Pit- 
fall,” ‘‘The Dark End of the Street’ and 
“Calvary Cross.” 

The other side of Thompson is the 
mystic with an unshakable faith in an in- 
definable, transcendental benevolence. 
This state of mind produced last year’s 
Pour Down Like Silver (Island). Here his 
style has been refined to its most de- 
pressing and telegraphic: the cruelly pre- 
cise rhythm section, plaintive concertina 
and guitar lines straight out of Hades. But 
like a yogi on a bed of nails, Thompson's 
voice rises above with such articles of 
profound faith as “Streets of Paradise.” 
One cannot doubt him, because of his ul- 
timate sobriety and his primal rock sound 
— it’s as if the Who played trad. 

Thompson also abandons many of the 
defensive gambits and poses of earlier al- 
bums. ‘“The Poor Boy is Taken Away” 
casts aside his notion of beleaguered in- 
nocence; his poor boy character is no 
longer a valid issue. Half the songs re- 
structure his notion of love. Sometimes 
it’s a defeat (‘Beat the Retreat’), some- 
times a delight (‘Jet Plane in a Rocking 
Chair,” a Phil Spectorish, jangling 
rocker), but the truth of the matter is that 
it’s now a comfort he can admit to, with- 
out qualifications: ‘I need you at the 
dimming of the day.” 

The centerpiece track, and of all his 
songs the one that perhaps lingers the 
longest, is “Night Comes In.”’ The song's 
main body consists of an endless cycle of 
four chords, which Thompson’s guitar 
filigrees until they resemble the infinite 
intricate patterns of Moslem art. The 
verses bespeak a joy that fully compre- 
hends and subsumes all his previous sor- 
row, and hint at an experience vouch- 
safed only to the purest of heart: 


Night comes in 

Like some cool river 
How can there be 

Be another day 

Take my hand 

O-real companion 

And we'll dance 

Dance til we fade away. 


(The chorus, “Lose my mind and dance 
forever’ keeps sounding perversely, to 
my ears, like ‘dance for Allah.’’) 

Since Pour Down Like Silver, little has 
been heard from Thompson. Apparently 
he has toured Ireland in the last year with 
a few loyal sidemen. Possibly he and 
Linda have made a few appearances 
alone, with his solo acoustic guitar sub- 
bing dextrously for a whole band (listen 
to. ‘Hokey Pokey’’ on Over the Rain- 
bow). More likely he may just be hang- 
ing around looking for work. Even more 
dismal rumors abound: that he has di- 
vorced Linda and gone on a pilgrimage to 
meditate in the Arabian deserts. His old 
mates have been reduced to cracking 
jokes about how soon he’ll be reduced to 


‘ playing England's horrid dance halls, bi- 


zarrely termed the Mecca circuit. And 
Island Records has just terminated his re- 
cording contract. Perhaps his grimmest 
songs were premonitions of the complete 
collapse of his life — or simply one more 
preparation for his pilgrim’s progress. e 


Solo 

Henry the Human Fly (Warner Bros.), 
1973. : 

1 Want to See the Bright Lights To- 
night (Island import), 1974. 

Hokey Pokey (Island), 1975. 

Pour Down Like Silver (Island), 1976. 

Guitar, Vocal (Island import), 1977. 

Live (More or Less) (Island), 1977 
(domestic release of Bright Lights 
and most of Guitar, Vocal). 


Collections 
The Electric Muse (Island import), 
1976 (a voluminous anthology of 
the history of British electric trad). 
Over the Rainbow (Chrysalis--im- 
port), 1975 (the last concert at Lon- 
ae prestigious Rainbow Thea- 
tre, featuring the Thompsons’ gor- 
geous duo set). 
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DISCWASHER* 
presents 


The Clean Truth 


|About Your 


When your stylus plays over one 
light fingerprint or one tiny “‘bead’’ of 
vinyl stabilizer, the clean naked dia- 
mond becomes a glazed, dust-holding 
abrasive weapon wearing away at your 
records and masking their-true sound. 
This unseen build-up may actually hold 
the tracking tip of the diamond out of 
the record groove. 


Accumulated grit 
on stylus that 
looks “‘clean” to 
the naked eye. 


The SC-1 Stylus Cleaner from | 
Discwasher is designed with a brush | 


that is stiff enough to remove harmful 
accumulation, but gentle enough to 
avoid damaging delicate cartridge as- 
semblies. Two drops of Discwasher’s 
D3 Fluid add extra cleaning action to 
the SC-1 without the side-effects of 
alcohol, which can harden rubber canti- 
lever mountings. 


After cleaning with 
SC-1 and D3 

Fluid by 
Discwasher. 


The retractable, walnut-handled 


e SC-1 includes a magnifying mirror for 


convenient inspection of stylus/car- 
tridge alignment and wiring. 

Get the clean truth from your 
records; get the SC-1. 


SC-1 STYLUS 
CLEANER. 


g discwasher inc. 


1407 N. Providence Rd. 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
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CIRCUS 


A PURCHASE OF 5.00 OR MORE ENTITLES YOU TO A COUPON WHICH CAN 


KarlaBonoff 


Chicago Xi 


including: 
Mississippi Delta City Blues 
Baby, What A Big Surprise 
Veh Me Back To Chicago/Vote For Me/ Little One 


FGA. 


The latest release in the Plati- 
num history of America’s most 
popular group. 

> 


Freddie Hubbard 
Bundle Of Joy 


} 
including | 

From Now On Portrait Of Jenny | 
Tucson St sagenesitatiea Hetty Oey Se ng i 


EP ERY Fp SSB ARP 
JC 34902 Freddie has never 


sounded better on his strongest al 
bum to date. 


including 

Without You Babe 
Stone Cold Sober You Are My Saviour 
Never Loved AWoman You Got Money 


PE 34900 Crawl! Walk! Run! Move! 
Become aware of the vibrantly excit- 


ing and totally captivating musical 
world of crawler now! 


HARVARD SQ. (Opp. The Lodge) 27 Brattle St. Phone 492-1471 
KENMORE SQ. (On The Corner) 541 A Comm. :- 


wing 
Someone To Lay Down Beside Me 


Phone 267- 


Home Lose Again/! Can t Hold On 
isn ttt Always Love 


LPS PP SSS 
PC 34672 Karla Bonoff is a rare 


combination of quiet sensitivity and 
eee. 


JANE OL IVOR- 
CHASING RAINBOWS 


including 
The Big Parade Lalena Its Over Goodbye 
Come tn From The Rain 
I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 


PSE PE OL YOR, 


PC 34917 All of the songs have 


wonderful lyrics that lend them- 
selves so well 


vocal touches. 


BILLY JOEL 
THE STRANGER 


including 

Everybody Has A Or 
ne Good Dre Young Shes Always AWom. 
Movwn Out (Anthony s Song) Vienna 


r 
ee 
UP 418 “PEE 
‘ 59 
JC 34987 Billy Joel's ‘‘The Stran- 
ger’’ is filled with tough power, hon- 


esty and brilliant melodies which 
have become his trademark. 


The Charlie Daniels 
Band 
Midnight Wind 


GABLE RAMIELS BAND 


PE 34970 TheCharlie Daniels Band 
rocks long and hard on ‘Midnight 
Wind.’ Hold onto your hat because 
once CDB hooks you, they won't let 
go! 


From Me To You 


including 
What Do They Realty Fear? 
| ScuseMeMiss You And Me Broken Dreams 
Sing tt 


re 
PEP RCE PURF 
PE 34469 An extraordinary album 


from the master of the extraordinary, 


the legendary member of the Mothers 
of Invention 


Mon. Sat. 9Yam-12 Midnight. Sun. 12-6 
1124) Mon.-Thurs. 10am-12 Midnight. F 


J INGLING 


BOSTON 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 - 


including 
Love Makes AWoman 
Something So Right Ride The Elevator 
Majesty Of Lite We re Children 


POP 


JC 34875 “Never Letting Go”’— 
Phoebe Snow is joined by a who's 
who of successful solo recording 
artists and studio players 


BILL WITHERS 
MENAGERIE 


including 
She Wants To (Get On Down) Lovely Day 
1 Want To Spend The Night 
Lovely Night For Dancing 
Let Me Be The One You Need 


Vis ED 


his music is creatively boundless, 
spellbindingly hypnotic to the senses, 


KANSAS 


Point of Know Return 


including: 
Sparks Of The Tempest/Hopelessly Human 
Lightning's Hand/ Paradox /Dust In The Wind 


ANSAS p 5.59 


Travel with Kansas to a “Point 
ot Know Return’’—a limitless 
rock & roll experience. 


ri. & Sat. 1Oam-lam, Sun. 12-6 
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by Joe McEwen 


i. Jackson answers my ques- 
tions in a polite but perfunctory mono- 
tone. Yes, she misses Los Angeles. No, 
she hasn’t seen much of New York. 
Though I’m still not sure how 21-year- 
old LaToya spends her time, the reason 
for her being in New York is simple 
enough — she’s here to provide family 
presence for her. younger brother 
Michael. Michael, of course, is Michael 
Jackson. The Michael Jaekson, who is'in 
New York for six months:to film The 
Wiz. 

The two Jacksons live in a snug, 
$2,000-a-month Sutton Place high-rise. 
A mirror lines one short wall of the liv- 
ing room; several pieces of plump pea- 
green furniture sit on thick carpet. The 
initials of the interior decorator are em- 
blazoned next to the mirror. Though 
Michael and LaToya have been living in 
New York for over a month, the living 
room shows little evidence of occupa- 
tion. If it weren't for a few issues of Right 
On and Rock and Soul stacked unobtru- 
sively on a table near the window, the 
room could pass for the living room of 
the building’s model apartment. 

At five o'clock Michael returns from a 
day of rehearsal, flanked by a personal 
bodyguard and his CBS Records chap- 
erone and appointment-maker, Steve 
Manning. There’s a small huddle be- 
tween Steve and Michael. Apparently, 
Michael wants to eat dinner at a friend's 
house, and he doesn’t want the company 
of a guard. A few minutes later, Steve 
passes Michael a note. Michael begins 
shaking his head. “No,” he says in a 
voice as soft as one of the cushions in the 
living room. ““Unh-unh. Please, no.’’ The 
note tells Michael that one of his guards, 
an off-duty New York City detective, will 
be here in a half-hour or so. Michael’s 
face clouds. “This is hard. I’m invited to 
dinner by some friends of mine and the 
guards have to be with me. Everything 
you say to a person, they have to hear it.”’ 
In the gentlest of voices he adds, ‘There's 
nothing private.’’ Then he bursts, exci- 
ted by the thought, ‘that’s why I can’t 
walk to the corner drugstore alone. 
At 19, Michael Jackson isn’t allowed to 
walk to the corner drug store alone. 
“There's threats against my life,” he 
adds, subdued again. “But sometimes this 
gets really terrible.” 


* + * 


©. sweltering summer, | worked in 


a Sears warehouse unloading refrigera- 
tors. It was grim work and its only sav- 
ing grace was the companionship of the 
people I worked with. Toward the end of 
the summer, one of them came back from 
a weekend, excited by a group he'd seen 
at the Uptown, a combination movie- 
house and soul showcase in North Phila- 
delphia. It seemed word had spread 
through his neighborhood about a group 
of younsters from Indiana who, though 
last on the bill, were stealing the show 
from more hardened headliners. ‘‘It was 
the damndest thing,” he kept repeating — 
and damned if it wasn’t. Four months 
later, their first Motown single was re- 
leased and word of the Jackson Five was 
spreading through more than just 
neighborhoods. 

The Jackson Five proved to be the last 
great Motown act — the final fling for 
Berry Gordy’s assembly line. As the latest 
in a line of black, child singing stars (Lit- 
tle Esther, Frankie Lymon, Little Stevie 
Wonder) and family groups (Staple Sing- 
ers, 5 Stairsteps), the J5 fulfilled the ideal- 
ized model for each category. For the 
Jacksons, just as for the Staples, it was a 
matter of image, and the image ‘in this 
case was rambunctious but polite; funky 
but clean-cut. Their appeal cut across 
racial boundaries. White and black adol- 
escents bought their records in stagger- 
ing numbers. For a time the group even 
hosted a Saturday morning TV show. 
Like O.J. Simpson and Rodney Allen 





(The author-is the Phoenix's contri- 
buting editor on soul music.) 
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ichael Jackson 


Its 1977 — do you know 
where your child star is? 


At age 19, Michael isn’t allowed to 
walk to the corner drugstore alone. 
“There’s threat’s against my life,”’ 
he says. “But sometimes 
this gets really terrib 








Rippy, the Jackson Five embodied the 
new black middle class. 
Though often dismissed as bubble- 


gum soul, the early Jackson Five hits were 


intricate ‘and infectious. A song like “I 
Want ‘You Back” (1969) erhitted a com- 
bination of grade-school brashness and 
pre-teen innocence, delivered with the 
thorough professionalism of seasoned en- 
tertainers. But gradually the sound sof- 
tened. The schoolyard simplicity and 
fever of ‘““ABC’’ (1970) was replaced by 
the more mature ‘Never Can Say Good- 
bye’’ (1971) and pubescent Michael Jack- 
son’s own ‘Got to Be There’ (1971). One 
of the biggest-selling hits associated with 
the group was Michael's “Ben,” a soft, 
furry love song about a you-know-what. 
Moving from the alphabet to rodents was 
hardly an evolution, but the Jacksons 
reached a point where they could sing 
about anything and still sell records. 


Ji Tito, Jermaine and Marlon all 
ad their fans, too, who cut the pinups 
out of Right On and pasted them on bed- 
room walls, but it was Michael who sep- 
arated the Jackson Five from their host of 
imitators. Not only did he spin and dip 
like a miniature James Brown and move 
with Las Vegas assurance, he also had the 
ability to make even the most improb- 
able moments sound believable. Few 
would deny that the bridge on “ABC,” 
when an 11-year-old Michael suddenly 
blurts ‘’Sit down girl, I think I love you. 
No, stand up and show me what you can 
do,”’ is a moment of pop music 
transcendence. 

Even though the Sylvers now have 
stolen some of the Jacksons’ (they. are no 
lorig. the Jackson Five) adolescent thun- 


-der, the group has maintained a steady 


record of hits since their early barrage. 
While it’s true that it took five months for 


~ the not-so-exceptional single ‘Enjoy 


Yourself’ to earn its mark as a gold rec- 
ord, the group is still big. Besidés, the 
Jacksons have grown up and it’s more 
than a little unsettling to think that 


* Michael is 1% At the moment his career is 


straddling middle ground. Too old to car- 
ry “ABC” successfully, Michael is still too 
young and too innocent to project a credi- 
ble mature romanticism. Though an Epic 
publicist bubbles that Michael will be a 
big, big star someday (and I don’t doubt 
it), 19 is an age of transition. A movie like 
the Wiz seems a good way of helping him 
bridge the gap. 

While child stars come and go, washed 
out at 15 and forgotten at 20, Michael has 
withstood intense exposure for eight 
years — a remarkable feat for any per- 
former. He’s been in training for his 
career since he was five years old. It’s a 
life that is as foreign to me as mine 
would be to him. 

* * * 


Eocstins with a tiny gold ornament on 
the table in front of him, Michael sits in 
his bedroom in front of rows of video cas- 
settes, ranging from Star Wars to tapes of 
TV shows. A television flickers sound- 
lessly to the side. When he talks, his voice 
barely seems to rise above a whisper, but 
it's a whisper that floats like a balloon 
and is just as vulnerable— it's still easy to 
forget that he is T9. 

‘‘My father always had a good time 
laying around and playing guitar. My 
brother Tito would sneak in and play it 
while may father was at the steel mill 
working. One day my father came home 
and found a string broken. He found out 
it was Tito and got real mad. This is the 
honest truth, he said, ‘Let me see what 
you can play. It better be good.’ Tito 
played and my father was amazed. He 
started saving up money for equipment, 
amps and instruments. We would come 
home from school every day and re- 
hearse. There was a big baseball park be- 
hind our house. While the other kids 
would be out playing and having a good 
time; we would be rehearsing. In fact, 

' Continued on page 39 
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EXPERIENCE 


ODYSSEY 


A musical journey 





















Experience the 





VIDEO GAME 


ODYSSEY by Magnavox works on any 
brand. ..any size TV. ..color or black & 
white. Here’s your chance to win an 
Odyssey 300! Fill out the coupon below. 
Drop off at any location or visit any one of 
the Strawberries locations and fill out an 

: entry blank. One set will be given out at 

oo _ each Strawberries location. (No purchase 

necessary). Winner will be picked Oct. 25. 
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Odyssey sings of 
everyone's dreams of love, 


success and happiness—songs like “Native |p $369 oo 


New Yorker,” “Weekend Lover,” and “‘Easy Come, 
Easy Go”—with an emotional intensity that’s tough andreal. Also Available on tape 


Odyssey—an inner-city mural of life, love and music. 


cHeCLertlce 


711 Boylston St., Boston @ 522 Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston 





50 Worcester Rd., (Rt. 9 next to Tech HiFi), Framingham @ 30 Boylston St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


COMING SOON: THE NEW STRAWBERRIES — WASHINGTON ST. (The IJ. FOX BLDG.) 
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-by Frank Rose 


2. is something bloodless about 
Tom Verlaine, something gaunt and 
alien, something a little self-consciously 
spooky. Who but an overgrown teenage 
zombie would be sitting in the on 
cleared ‘space of his manager's clutteréd 
office — with its dingy asbestos tile floor 
and streaked and flaking rose-colored 
paint — sitting here in a ‘white T-shirt, 
ed black chinos and black Italian 

ankle boots, cleaning his nails with a bat- 
tered steak knife? Behind him is an enor- 
mous grungy ‘window, reinforced with 
chicken wire, that overlooks the high-rise 
corner of Broadway and 56th Street; in 
front of him, on a shaky Formica-topped 
table a 20-button executive phone glows 
with the incongruous luminescence of 
technology. ‘I'll tell you what,” he says 
into the receiver. ‘I'd like to know exact- 
ly how much you can get from Anchor.” 
A business call: Verlaine is discussing 
“Little Johnny Jewel,” Television's de- 
but single and one-time signature song, 
released on Ork Records, his former man- 
ager’s private label, before the band had a 
regular record company. “Little Johnny 
Jewel” is worth money now and Verlaine 
needs money to pay off the five-figure 
debt he accumulated while guiding Tele- 
vision to the top of the art-rock heap. 

It hasn’t been easy, this guiding pro- 
cess. There were cold, hungry nights on 
the Bowery, dreary days in a cold-water 
flat on the Lower East Side, times when 
there was no stage to play on, times when 
they'd lay out $60 for an ad in the Vil- 
lage Voice and earn only $20 from the 
take at the door. Verlaine decided years 
ago not to worry about the money, just to 
do what he wanted. What he wanted-was 
tobe creative with a rock band — which is 
why he’s in this cubbyhole in his man- 
ager’s office, upping the price of his past 
and granting the obligatory interview. 

How does Verlaine see Television? ‘I 
don’t watch it. I just go about my busi- 
ness, in a certain sense.’ Grinning, he 
reaches for a Lucky, lights it and spits. 
“It’s really just creating stuff that’s fun to 
play or something . . . and has a good ef- 
fect on the members of theband, and ™ 
hopefully on the members of the aud- 
ience, too.” A good effect? ‘I knew you'd 
ask that. Anything that is good — or that 
has to do with the word good.” 


I see. Perhaps we should start at the be- 
ginning. Tom Verlaine was known as 
Tom Miller when he grew up in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Little is known about 
his family (‘I never talk about ‘em’’) or 
his childhood, save that he was voted 
“most unknown” in his high-school 
graduating class. He dropped out of two 
colleges within three months and landed 
in New York City after hanging around 
Wilmington and Philadelphia for a while. 
In the summer of 1968, when he first ar- 
rived in New York, he stayed with Rich- 
ard Hell, a friend from Delaware who was 
living in the East Village. After that, he 
lived in a succession of East Village apart- 
ments, all of them grim, and worked at a 
succession of odd jobs, none of them ser- 
ious. In 1971 he formed a band called the 
Neon Boys with Hell and drummer Billy 
Ficca, another friend from high school; 
they spent months auditioning for a 
rhythm guitarist, then finally broke up. 
Verlaine went solo. 

Television originated when he met 
Terry Ork late in 1973. Ork, who runs a 
Village nostalgia shop called Cinemabil- 
ia, speed the guiarist problem by bring- 
ing in Richard Lloyd, a kid from the Vil- 
lage who'd been crashing at Ork’s China- 
town loft. Ork also provided a place to re- 
hearse (the loft), some-equipment to re- 
hearse with and a showcase theater for 
the band’s debut. The name they got 
from Richard Hell, whose eyes lit on a 
television as he was scanning the list of 
possibilities they'd made up. Verlaine had 





(The author is a frequent contributor to 
Rolling Stone, the Village Voice, New 
Times and other magazines.) 





Duana LeMay 





Tom Verlaine guides Television 
to the top of the art-rock heap 


already changed his name; it’s a coinci- 
dence that the group’s initials and his are 
identical. ~ 
' CBGB's didn’t begin to happen until 
Verlaine walked past it and complained 
that he had no place to play. The guy he 
was with told him to go in and'see if he 
could play there; when he did, the owner 
said yes. It was an unexpected response, 
but Television wasted no time. Ork 
moved in, squelched the owner's ideas 
about “Bluegrass Night” and ‘Hawaiian 
Night,” and started booking compat- 
ibly scruffy bands, always with the aim 
of developing a showcase for Television. 
The rest, as they say, is punk-rock his- 
tory: the first press notice — a rave by 
Patti Smith in the Soho Weekly News; 
the Tom and Patti liaison that followed; 
the dispute with Richard Hell and his re- 


‘placement by Fred Smith, the bassist 


from Blondie; the Patti Smith/Television 
double bill in the spring of 1975 that es- 
tablished CBGB's as the avant-garde rock 
hangout sans. pareil; and the rapid devel- 


opment of a complete CBGB’s scene, with 


CBGB's bands, a CBGB's fan mag and, of 
course, a CBGB's record. Naturally, Ver- 
laine is now ready to put sorhe distance 
between himself and Hilly Kristal’s beer- 
soaked bar. The group’s three-night en- 
gagement there last February, just after 
the release of their album, Marquee 
Moon (Elektra), and just before their first 
— tour, is expected to be their 
ast. 


A, the moment, Television is back in 
the studio, working on their second al- 
bum. Their summer European tour took 
them to clubs all over the continent and to 
concert halls in Paris, Stockholm and Bri- 
tain. They were on the cover of Eng- 
land’s leading pop paper and generally 
lionized by the British music press. The 
American tour had them opening for Pe- 
ter Gabriel in 2500-seat halls across the 
country — nice exposure, a good chance 
to get accustomed to the bigger stage. 





“I don’t see our style as different 
from any number of so-called 
successful rock groups,”’ 
Verlaine says. 


Elegant Enigma 


True, the airplay on their first album has 
been minimal and sales haven't been siz- 
zling either, but Elektra didn’t sign this 
group to get Top Ten records — not right 
away, anyway. 

Although Verlaine has recently moved 
— from a heatless four-room apartment 
on the Lower East Side to a studio in 
Greenwich Village that costs twice as 
much — he says nothing has changed 
since the album’s release. ‘We're just as 


much underdogs as we ever were. In fact, 


now it’s even heavier. There’s so much 
prejudice against New Yorkers it’s in- 
credible. In a town like St. Louis, you 
can’t even get played on the radio if 
you're from New York. You walk into a 
radio station and the guy looks at you 
like, ‘Here’s another bunch of New York 
assholes.’ It makes you either want to be 
an asshole or try to get through to the 
guy. I don’t mind if they play the record 
or not, but I'd really like it if they'd listen to 
it. We're a different sort of band from 
what they're used to, so I think we're 
worth a listen.” 

A different sort of band: this could be 
Television's epitaph. At a time when 
gloss and pleasant mediocrity are the rec- 
ognized denominators of success, Tele- 
vision dares to be different. Not wild and 
raw, like Patti Smith, but precise and 
searing. Their lyrics are perfectly enun- 
ciated, but fragmented and dream-like. 
Their music is biting and acidic. Yet for 
all its frenetic qualities it is also elegant, 
formal and measured. The sting of double 
guitars is both graceful and awesome; the 
voice may sound fragile and wounded, 
but the stately pace renders the singer in- 
vulnerable. Verlaine turns on this record 
like a revolving mannequin, slowly, be- 
hind glass, as if in some curiously mech- 
anized dream. 


O,. record, Verlaine sounds like a 


person who would never let anyone see 
into his eyes. In person, however, he 
flashes them coquettishly. They are lim- 
pid caverns that seem to reveal all, but ac- 
tually communicate ironic distance. Ver- 
laine says as little as possible — he doesn’t 
speak to fill the silence — but after every 
sentence he flashes a signal, seeming to 
indicate that the interview should be tak- 
en as a-joke. 

After all, what can Verlaine say about 
himself? Not much, except in small ways 
that reveal — and he is far too defensive 
to risk much of that. His work is what 
counts, and he cannot or will not discuss 
it except in aw-shucks-it’s-only-me-and- 
my-guitar terms. He is a bit unpolished as 
an enigma, but his art demands enigmat- 
ic poses and he will polish them as surely 
as Bob Dylan did his. At any rate, what 
he wants is not a platform for discourse 
but some response to his art — airplay, 
criticism, that sort of thing. If he isn’t get- 
ting it, that could be because Television 
seems so opposed to the trends in com- 
mercial rock. 

‘We're also opposed to the trends in 
uncommercial rock,” Verlaine says. “I 
don’t see our style as different from any 
number of so-called successful rock 
groups .... You name ‘em — you name 
the successful rock groups, that’s what 
I'm talking about. I don’t think we’re so 
different from any of them.” 

Surely there must be some differ- 
ences? “In the ‘70s, the trend in rock ‘n’ 
roll is for somebody to totally pattern 
themselves after someone else. Then they 
play 300 nights a year and make a lot of 
money, because the people who see you 
will go buy your records. I’m talking 
about Aerosmith or Kiss. Everybody’s 
out trying to be commercial. I’m not try- 
ing to be anything, really.” Verlaine 
grins, then picks at a fingernail with his 
steak knife. “We're not some fantasy- 
oriented band — like Kiss goes out and 
projects their ... insect fantasy. Buf 
we're not out to project what might be 
considered common, everyday life, eith- 
er.” Does this mean they’re out to pro- 
ject some kind of extraordinary life? Ver- 
laine smiles. ‘‘Just remember — you said 


- * 
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by Doug Simmons and Mike Mayhan 


im Harold leans against the brick wall, 
a Miller’s tall boy cradled in his huge 
hand. To his left a group of aging rock 
fans smoke and gossip. To his right is the 
doorway that leads down to Harold’s 
club, the Rat, a boom-boom. basement 
with a low ceiling of exposed grime-cov- 
ered pipes, black walls, a scarred, beer- 
soaked carpet and a small stage. Since 
1975 the Rat has been Boston’s central 
venue for what has been dubbed “ punk”’ 
or “new wave” rock ‘n’ roll. It has 
booked every important new-wave band 
in the city and has imported some of the 
more important bands from New York 
and the West Coast. Like CBGB’s in New 
York (on which it is closely patterned), 
the Rat is not only a gathering place for 
local musicians, entrepreneurs and fans, 
but the most visible symbol of the scene 
itself. 

On stage now, Wayne County and the 
Electric Chairs, an Anglo-American 
group out of New York, are lashing 
through their street hit, “You Make Me 
Cream in My Jeans.” The beat punches 
through the smoke and dimness, blast- 
ing listeners into a consciousness that 
Willie “Loco” Alexander calls ‘“‘gaga,” be- 
fore it wanes at the door where Harold 
stands. Harold is not listening to the 
music, but watching two punks argue 
near the- gutter 15 yards away. One 
threatens to swing — his face lit red by the 
Lucifer sign across the street — but in- 
stead pushes his opponent, who stumbles 
and pratfalls. Harold calmly walks over 
and says, ‘Could you please take your 
fight down the street?” The two look at 
him and decide to leave. Harold didn’t 
slug them or break their legs or tear their 
lungs out, though there was a time when 
he might have. 

Harold, who is now 34, grew up in 
South Boston. In high school he played 
football, his ticket later to the University 
of Massachusetts, where he drew the at- 
tention of pro scouts for his vicious play 
at linebacker. He left the university with- 
out graduating, he says, because of a bit- 
ter dispute with his coaches. Though he 
remains a sports fan — he still lifts 
weights in his second floor office above 
the Rat — there’s a note of resentment 
whenever he uses the word “jock.” He 
admits now that he had no self-disci- 
pline during his schoolboy athletic career. 
His basic interests, he says, were drink- 
ing and fighting, preparation which made 
him prime material for Boston’s saloons. 
His first bar job came in 1963 at the now 
defunct Outside Inn, near Fenway Park. 





(The authors are Boston-based free- 
lancers.) 
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Boston’s Punk 
Entrepreneur 


The Rat's Jim Harold 
finds himself in the right 
place at the right time 


“The guy who owned it was a bas- 
tard,” Harold says, “But he really taught 
me the business. One night one of his 
customers threw him over the juke box. I 
was sitting nearby, so I got in on it. I'm 
always up for a fight. I threw the guy out 


the door. The owner was impressed. “You \ 
want a job?’ he asked me.I said yes and ~ 


started as a bouncer. | was underage at 
the time.” 

A year before'Harold began his career 
as a bouncer, the Rathskellar opened in 
Kenmore Square. It would soon emerge 
as Boston’s premier showcase for local 
rock, hosting such groups as Barry and 
the Remains, the Barbarians and the Lost. 
While Boston rock ‘n’ roll was going from 
boom to bust, thanks to MGM Records’ 
egregious hype of the ‘‘Bosstown 
Sound,” Harold moved to Mother's, a 
classier club in Kenmore Square that was 
a hang-out for people like Joe Namath 
and Derek Sanderson. “I did not like the 
place,”” Harold says. “It was so phony — 
jocks, hoodlums, the hangers-on. I hated 
working those doors where jackets were 
required. It very well could have been 
what lured me into punk. I think the Bos- 
ton punk image is what I wear. I’m very 
happy with my sneakers, T-shirts and 
dungarees.”’ 

In 1968 he took over the door of an- 
other Kenmore Square club, Sonny’s, 
‘where all my friends hung out.”’ He quit 
later that year because, he says, he beat 
up a troublemaker and the club’s mana- 
ger reprimanded him. The incident was, 
perhaps, the source of Harold’s loyalty to 
the Rat's aggressively rude bouncers. 
During the same year Harold married and 
moved to Salem, New Hampshire, where 
he still lives with his wife, Elaine (who 
hates the music at the Rat), and their 
three children in a modest, modern house. 
A swimming pool that swallows the small 
backyard is the only evidence of money. 
Inside, rust-colored carpet links the im- 
maculate living room and dining room. A 
Norman Rockwell print hangs in the 
bathroom. His children are cute and he 
spoils his daughter (‘who better not grow 
up to be the next Patti Smith’) with 
kisses and baby talk. In his basement 
Hazold stores his immense record collec- 
tion, which ranges from Elvis’s Sun ses- 
sions to the British new wave. 

“I grew up on AM radio,” Harold says. 
“There was no such thing as FM pro- 
gressive then. I really liked Chuck Ber- 
ry’s stuff. His songs were so simple, 
really. I loved Elvis, Fats Domino and the 
Beatles, of course. In ‘69 I was listening to 
David Bowie. Right before the Rat started 
I wasn’t listening to anything. Nothing 
interested me. Now I like John Cale, Patti 
Smith — though I don’t like her newest 





album — Tom Waits — I'd love to have 
him at the Rat — the Runaways, and of 
course my own groups, which are my 
favorites.” 

Harold returned to Kenmore Squre in 
1970 when the Rathskellar reopened as 
TJ's. He started as a bartender and later 
managed the basement that would later 
become the Rat. A musician who played 
TJ's says of Harold at the time: “He was a 
real stickler for small things, like taking 
the stage exactly at nine, things like that. 
We used to bitch about having to do 
covers, we couldn’t do original music 
then. Jim couldn’t do anything about it, 


ear. 


H...u left TJ's in early 1973. “I was 


depressed at the time. A lot of things kept 
falling though. I wanted my own club, 
but I didn’t have a penny to my name.” 
He took a manager's job at a Lowell rock 
club, Three Copper Men. “I did nothing 
but fire bands. It was horrible. The place 
had great bands, but the audience didn’t 
get off on them. The bands were all go- 
ing through Alice Cooper stages at the 
time. The audience was on Quaaludes or 
something. So when a band flopped I was 
ordered to fire them.” 

TJ’s, meanwhile, started to go down- 
hill. Freddie Loder, half-owner of the club 
and a friend, asked Harold to buy out his 
partner. With a borrowed $1600, Harold 
bought half the club in August, 1974. By 
using bar glasses he had stolen over the 
years, by bringing his own stash of par- 
tially filled liquor bottles from home, and 
by threatening to break the beer de- 
liveryman’s legs if he did not accept his 
credit, Harold says, he struggled through 
the first few months. 

A few months later Harold bought out 
Loder, who had grown weary of Ken- 
more Square’s violent clientele. Harold fi- 
nally had his own club. But he had no 
idea what to do with it. The dance floor 
proved to be too small for disco, so he 
knew he had to bring in local bands. Har- 
old says he anticipated the new wave, but 
others interpret the Rat's success in busi- 
ness terms. 

“Jimmy put in a couple of acts and saw 
there was money to be made,” says Bruce 
Miner, former manager of Fox Pass. 
“Money is truly the bottom line. He is in 
the best location in town. Kenmore 
Square is the prime intersection as far as 
youth traffic. All the colleges are near, the 
ball park is near. You can’t go wrong 
with such a-logical draw. In that Jimmy 
was hip enough to realize there was 
money to be made using an original band 
rather than a disco band you have to give 


but he was cool and had a sympathetic 


a 


him credit. But it was a business deci- 
sion. He cashed in on something that was 
right in front of him. So I don’t look at 
Jimmy as a cultural or musical hero, but 
as an astute businessman who was in the 
right spot and has properly cashed in on 
it.” 


And it was punk rock that Harold 
cashed in on. today most local 
bands who play the Rat fit neatly in the 
rock mainstream, no band is too out- 
landish for the Rat. “Would I book the 
Sex Pistols?’ Harold -says. “Sure. But 
first I would go down and take out a huge 
insurance policy. I would sell tickets 
through Ticketron. I would hire ten guys 


with baseball stage. Then 
I'd say, ‘Johnny , do whatever you 
want.’ ” 


44 I 

first saw punk in Mickey Clean,” 
Harold says. ‘“‘He hounded me for an 
audition and never let up. This kid was 
weird, he had these big eyes. I finally let 
him have an audition. He was so bad it 
was incredible. They played in July, a bad 
month, but they did some business. The 
Red Sox helped out then. We drew a lot 
of their fans who had no idea what they 
were walking into. We never warned 
them. 

‘Mickey was so bad I told him to take 
the first Tuesday in February just to get 
rid of him. He’d call me every three days 
to confirm it to make sure I hadn't 
changed my mind. He drove me nuts. The 
night finally came and I couldn’t believe 
it. His mother came and cleaned the bath- 
rooms and put cheese on the tables. His 
father put a c-note on the bar and said, 
‘Spend it.’ Jesus, we couldn't even change 
it. 

“The band was awful again. But they 
were funny, entertaining and they took 
themselves seriously. Even more impor- 
tant, we made money. So I gave him 
every Tuesday.” 

Other bands followed, desperate for a 
place to play, bringing with them their 
fans. Suddenly, “original” music be- 
came Harold's criterion. Top-40 bands 
were slowly phased out, usually failing at 
Monday night auditions. ‘I heard 
enough Mick Jaggers to last me six life- 
times,” Harold says of the period. The 
Rat soon was going after local rock 
groups with more determination than any 
other club in the area. Whén key bands 
like Reddy Teddy, Fox Pass, Third Rail 
and the Boize brought in large crowds, 
Harold began searching for other groups 
with as large a draw. He decided to go 
after New York bands, but had no idea 
how to start. 

Continued on page 20 
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Harold 


Continued trom page 18 

The Infliktors educated him when they 
rented a film, The Blank Generation, to 
show at one of their gigs. Watching the 
documentary, Harold realized that New. 
York’s punk scene could be imported. 
Soon New York groups like the Shirts 
and Tuff Darts began playing the Rat 
and Harold became friends with Hilly 
Kristal, the owner of CBGB's, the center 
of New York’s new wave. 

He began to imitate Kristal’s every 
move, such as releasing Live at the Rat 
(Rat Records) last March, which Harold 
produced a few months after Live at 
CBGB's (Atlantic). Rat Records has also 
released three singles by local bands 
(Buck, Third Rail and the Nervous 
Eaters). Harold has also started to man- 
age the Nervous Eaters, following Kris- 
tal’s example of handling the Dead Boys’ 
career. Other ventures are planned to ex- 
tend the Rat's influence, such as Licks 
magazine and a i 
would make Rat bands available for high- 
school gigs. A record and fanzine store 
opened last month in a small room near 
the bottom of the club’s stairway. 


I. spite of the Rat's success as Bos- 
ton’s new wave club, Harold has a 
problematic reputation with many local 
musicians. They describe him as a friend 
in one breath and call him a money-grub- 
ber in the next. Their two common com- 
plaints are that Harold grows rich at the 
expense of the bands, and that he has no 
sense of business etiquette. 

No evidence supports the first claim, 
though a potential for riches exists. 
Harold does gouge his customers at the 
bar. (A bottle of beer costs $1.35, com- 
pared to $1 at the Club in Cambridge and 
90 cents at Cantones in the financial dis- 
trict. Both clubs book new wave bands.) 
But the club’s large bar profits, Harold 
says, currently support Rat Records, a 
risky and certainly expensive venture. 

While Harold makes his money from 
the bar, the bands get the take from ad- 
missions, minus $20 for the doorman’s 
cut. The take fluctuates from a few dol- 


ing agency that ; 


Backstage at the 


lars per band member on a Tuesday night 
to more than $70 per member on a week- 
end night. Though the club holds fewer 
than 300 persons, the drawing power of 
the bands makes a difference. The In- 
fliktors, for example, had to give the Ra- 
mones 70 percent of the door on a Satur- 
day night last winter, but still received 
$350, which is about what they would 
have received if they had split the door 
with another local band. From that fig- 
ure, of course, the group has to pay ex- 
penses for promo posters, a PA and van 
rental to move their equipment. The Run- 
aways hold the record in receipts — more 
than $4000 in three nights, according to 
sources. 

The Rat’s rudeness, however, has 
grown notorious, costing Harold bands, 
if not customers. One local drummer 
walked in one night, for example, and 
told the doorman he was on the guest list. 
The doorman grabbed the musician by 
the throat, pushed him against the wall 
and said, ‘‘Who needs you? You should 
be paying like everyone else.” The drum- 
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mer didn’t return for. four months, ex- 
cept for his own gigs. Such stories are not 
uncommon. ‘’The Rat has no class,” says 
John Macey, lead singer and founder of 
Fox Pass. “Harold cops attitudes some- 
times and he hires the roughest, rudest 
people to run his club. In CBGB’s all the 
musicians get in free, for instance, just 
out of courtesy for the role they played in 
making the place. But the Rat doormen 
will give you a hard time even if you’re 
on the guest list, like they resent you or 
something. Jimmy admits I helped get his 
club going, but I’m still treated rude at the 
door. And that’s one reason why Jimmy 
could see himself get screwed. Those little 
things like letting musicians in and treat- 
ing them decent are going to catch up 
with him someday. They might be in a 
position where they would play the Rat 
as a favor, even though they definitely 
won't need a Rat gig anymore. But it’s not 
friendship with Jimmy, it’s purely busi- 
ness.” 

Most local bands do without mana- 
gers and must deal directly with Harold. 





They are vulnerable because in most 
cases they need him; they merely grumble 
behind the scene when dissatisfied. A few 
bands — Sass, Willie Loco and Thunder- 


‘train — who don’t rely on him for their 


only stage have announced that they 
won't play the Rat again, but threats of 
this sort are common and not necessarily 
meaningful. Money has been the sorest 
spot in most disputes. Many bands claim 
that the doormen skim part of the re- 
ceipts. Two former doormen admit this 
has happened and Harold says he had to 
fire a few. In August, Thundertrain pro- 
tested against the door policy during a 
Rat gig, which brought attention from 
the press. Since the publicity, bands re- 
port that the door receipts have been de- 
livered promptly and in full. 


W.... Alexander and the Boom- 


Boom Band feel liberated from the Rat 
now. In late August MCA signed them to 
a reported six-figure, three-album deal. 

Continued on page 34 
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Bob Seger’s reputation sky- 
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corded an album of rock'n’ 
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style. 
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mers — Nils Lofgren. 


Chuck Mangione — Feels So 
Good — This album powerfully 
showcases Mangione’s new tour- 
ing band. There are no frills here — 
no strings, no synthesizers, 

FEELS SO GOOD is almost a re- 
turn to the early days of Mangione 
and his various jazz ensembles. 
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Paul Winter — Earthdance — 


Available at 


Nils Lofgren — Night After Night 
— At lone last, here it is: the first 
(commercial-available) live docu- 
ment of one of rock and roll’s most 
singularly scintillating live perfor- 





Gato Barbieri — Ruby, Ruby — 


$5.37 


Peter Alien — It is Time For Peter 
Alien — IT IS TIME FOR PETER 
ALLEN has indeed been a long 
time coming. Rare among even live 
albums, Allen’s third album for 
A&M is a two-record set, offering 
an anthology of Peter’s trademark 
songs that have been delighting 
audiences for several years. 














Leandro “Gato” Barbieri’s second 
album for the label is a delightful 
musical hybrid that not only incor- 
porates Gato's jazz and Argentin- 
ian musical roots, but also contin- 
ues the musician's current fascin- 
ation with contemporary pop forms 
so prevalent on his A&M debut al- 
bum CALIENTE! 
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Carpenters — Passage — PAS- 
SAGE is quite simply the most dif- 
ferent album the Carpenters have 
yet recorded. Full of contempor- 
ary, outside material, and played 
by some of the best musicians 
from the world of rock and clas- 
sical (members of the esteemed 
Los Angeles Philharmonic are 
heard.on several cuts), PASSAGE 
is a meticulous step in change for 
Richard and Karen Carpenter. 
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The Stranglers — No More Her- 
oes — NO MORE HEROES brings 
us The Stranglers at their tightest, 
satirical, outrageous, production 
best. Granted the group is 
raunchy, perverse, but their mu- 
sicality is beyond reproach 
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never before available on any of his albums. 
Also contains twelve page illustrated full- 
color booklet. 
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debut solo album. “Mark 
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Randy Newman Little 
Criminals. This long 
awaited follow-up to 
the thematic Good Old 
Boys was produced by 
Russ Titelman and 
Lenny Waronker. Titles 
include ‘‘Jolly Coppers 
on Parade” and the in- 
triguing ‘Sigmund 
Freud's Impersonation 
of Albert Einstein in 
America!’ 
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Flight LP had three ma- 
jor pop smashes (‘‘How 
Much Love; “You Make 
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Sayer again teams up 
with producer Richard 
Perry here. Tracks in- 
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Rose Royce/in Full 
Bloom. The Car Wash 
kids are back with an- 
other Norman Whitfield 
produced LP, a collec- 
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and eminently dance- 
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“You Can't Please 
Everybody’ ‘‘You're My 
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Dance” and “Love, 
More Love"’ 
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by Bob Blumenthal 


N. one can defend the sentiments of 


the first verse of ‘‘Underneath the Har- 
lem Moon” (“And it t’aint no sin for 
them to guzzle down gin/Now that’s just 
why darkies were born). But the rest of 
this seemingly racist Tin Pan Alley lyric 
(‘They shout hallelujah every time they 
feelin’ low/And every sheik is dressed up 
just like a Georgia gigolo’’) touches on the 
major themes of Stomping The Blues, Al- 
bert Murray's epic literary epic, which 
has just been published in paperback 
(McGraw-Hill, $9.95). That two white 
tunesmiths, the musical equivalents of 
pulp writers, could inadvertently point so 
many truths about blues music and the 
people who created it would hardly sur- 
prise Murray, a black author who has al- 
ways insisted that the ‘Afro’ in Afro- 
American art is definitive though not ex- 
clusive. Murray, who lives in Harlem, is 
quick to note that the band shell in 
Mount Morris Park was given to the 
community by Richard Rodgers (who 
grew up in Harlem). 

Murray has an apartment in Lenox 
Terrace, an oversized complex on Lenox 
Avenue and 132nd Street. His turf con- 
tains numerous long-gone temples and 
unmarked shrines to jazz. In the course of 
a short walk we passed what had been the 
Savoy Ballroom (razed to accommodate 
urban renewal), Monroe’s Uptown House 
(now Roy Campanella’s liquor store) and 
the Apollo Theater and Small’s Paradise, 
both of which are weathered and usually 
empty. Murray’s Harlem is a natural con- 
tinuation of his personal history, which 
includes Tuskegee Institute (and his 
classmate, novelist Ralph Ellison), an Air 
Force tour as a career officer, stints as a 
teacher, and now writing. His books 
range from essays (The Omni-Amer- 
icans) and lectures (The Hero and the 
Blues) to journalism (South to a Very 


(Phoenix jazz editor Bob Blumenthal also 


contributes to Rolling Stone and Jazz 
magazine. ) 


_. The Blues As Such 


Albert Murray’s ambitious solo 
on the Afro-American aesthetic 


Albert Murray with Duke Ellington 


Old Place) and fiction (Train Whistle 
Guitar). Taken as a whole, they produce a 
perspective (which Stomping the Blues 
crystalizes) that enables a comprehen- 
sive and unorthodox analysis of blues 
and jazz — ‘‘the blues idiom,” in Mur- 
ray’s words. His approach differs from 
that of most white critics, gaining its pri- 
mary value from the thematic fertility, 
verbal agility and cumulative impact with 
which it is argued. 

The urge to describe Stomping the 
Blues in terms that might apply to a par- 
ticularly well-realized Louis Armstrong 
solo or Duke Ellington composition is 
overtly encouraged. It was Murray, after 
all, who-once likened the literary intel- 
lectual to the piano player in a jam ses- 
sion and responded enthusiastically in 
The Hero and the Blues to Thomas 
Mann’s description of the novel as ‘‘dia- 
lectic orchestration.” ‘‘But Mann had 
Bach and Beethoven,’’ Murray was quick 
to remind me, while he draws his in- 
spiration from Ellington, Armstrong, Les- 
ter Young, Bessie Smith and other blues 
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masters. And in Stomping the Blues, he 
has translated the idiom’s techniques — 
riffs, breaks, tonal coloration, idiomatic 
syncopation and percussive incantation 
— into a literary style, producing a mara- 
thon solo (12 chapter/choruses plus a 
brief epilogue/coda) on the music itself. 

Primarily, Stomping the Blues is an 
aesthetics of Afro-American music which 
rejects what Murray sees as the distor- 
tions and misrepresentations of standard 
commentaries. It begins by isolating “the 
blues as such,” that omnipresent des- 
pair, Malraux’s condition humaine, 
which artists have confronted through- 
out history. (Murray mentions Oedipus 
Rex, ‘‘The Wasteland” and Hamlet). Sur- 
viving the blues as such, he says, is an act 
of ‘reaffirmation and, continuity in the 
face of adversity,” a resistance in which 
“it is precisely the spirit and not the con- 
crete substance which counts .... For 
what is ultimately at stake is morale, 
which is to say the will to persevere, the 
disposition to persist and perhaps pre- 
SC Pr 
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For Murray the most reliable counter- 
agent to the blues as a condition is the 
life-affirming, dance-inducing, good- 
feeling mixture of refinement and crea- 
tivity known as blues music. Swinging 
the blues — whether by playing, singing 
or dancing — thus becomes the ultimate 
affirmative statement and the dance hall, 
scene of the ‘‘Saturday Night Function,” 
is also a temple of liberation. Murray dis- 
cusses at length the parallel rituals of Sat- 
urday Night Function and Sunday Morn- 
ing Service, underscoring the tension 
produced by the sacred/profane differ- 
ences of the church and the club as well 
as their shared techniques (call-and-re- 
sponse riffs, “testifying” solo breaks). 
Common to each experience, and to blues 
music, is a ‘‘unique combination of spon- 
taneity, improvisation, and control’ 
which refuses to accept the misery threat- 
ened in the blues as such. 

Standard definitions of the blues as 
music invariably stress subjugation and 
general melancholia, but to Murray the 
form is something else: “... a disposi- 
tion to persevere (based on a tragic, or, 
better still, an epic sense of life) that blues 
music at its best not only embodies but 
stylizes, extends, elaborates, and refines 
into art.’ Images of mourning and ad- 
versity painted by blues lyrics may sug- 
gest otherwise, yet ‘the essential mes- 
sage is usually conveyed by the music, 
whether vocal or instrumental,” he says, 
citing the surging, ebullient tempo at 
which the seemingly forlorn ‘St. Louis 
Blues’’ is often taken as one of many ex- 
amples. 

Techniques for playing the blues (riff- 
ing, tonal shading and the rest) are the 
tools of affirmation. Here Murray does 
some riffing of his own, restating and 
elaborating on key ideas, as in the pas- 
sage where he emphasizes the American 
(as opposed to African) aspects of the 
music by showing that blues captures the 
sound of the railroad train as much as the 

Continued on page 30 
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Murray 


Continued from page 29 
jungle. Blues techniques also show styl- 
ization and convention, which allow 
Murray to introduce another major 
theme: that blues music is a refined craft, 
‘‘an artful contrivance, designed for en- 
tertainment and aesthetic gratification,” 
rather than a crude expression of emo- 
tion. 

Murray feels that the craft is most 
successfully practiced in the company of 
dancers, where the all-important quality 
of swing passes between players and non- 
playing participants. The Saturday night 
honky-tonk then, is the music’s truest 
home, and Kansas City is its capital. In a 
dazzling chapter titled “Kansas City 
Four/Four and the Velocity of Celebra- 
tion,” that mythic town of the ‘30s is re- 
created in all its jam-session and cutting- 
contest splendor, with the Basie bands- 
men (Lester Young, Jo Jones, Walter 
Page, et al.) and ultimately Charlie Par- 
ker bringing swing to a new level of pro- 
fundity. 

Although Baby Laurence, Honey 
Coles, Teddy Hale and the other great 
jazz dancers are inexplicably absent, 
Stomping the Blues throughout asserts 
the primacy of dance in the blues. Mur- 
ray has said before that ‘‘the people for 
whom blues music was created in the first 
place ... refine all movement in the di- 
rection of dance-beat elegance.’ He de- 
fines the music as ‘‘essentially dance- 
beat-oriented percussion and_ incanta- 
tion.” This emphasis is absent in pre- 
vious important jazz studies, such as An- 
dre Hodeir’s Jazz: Its Evolution and Es- 
sence and Gunther Schuller’s Early Jazz, 
which like most jazz criticism concen- 
trates on the concert hall and ignores the 
“actual working frame of reference” 
whence so much jazz flowed. 

By placing such importance on the 
functional value of blues, Murray does 
not mean to reduce its aesthetic achieve- 
ment. In fact, he dismisses folk music as 
conservative and derivative, devoid of the 
extensions and counterstatements essen- 
tial to great art. ‘All that is required for 
most professional blues musicians to play 
at the level of folk competence is less 
technical precision,”’ he writes. For Mur- 
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ray, Duke Ellington embodies the blues 
musician as artist, for his music ‘‘con- 
sists mainly of three-minute dance pieces; 
by far the most comprehensive orches- 
tration of the actual sound and beat of life 
in the United States ever accomplished by 
a single composer.” 

Murray's own gifts for literary crea- 
tion within the blues idiom are apparent 
in the pacing and structure of Stomping 
the Blues. The blues as such consumes 
the first four chapters, with the anticipa- 
tory modulation, the turnaround, ap- 
pearing in chapter four as the contrast- 
ing concept, “The Blues as Music.’ Then, 
the next four chapters elaborate on the 
music, climaxing in ‘Swinging the Blues” 
(chaper eight), before the section on Kan- 
sas City (harmonically, the ninth meas- 
ure is where the dominant chord appears 
in a blues chorus) establishes the final 
series of “‘resdlved’’ topics (blues as 
dance, folk and fine art) leading to the 
finish. 

Like a jazz musician’s, Murray's im- 
provisations center on highly personal 
themes (literary licks), the basis of ex- 
tended literary flights. Many of the licks 
he plays in Stomping the Blues have ap- 
peared in different form in earlier work. 
Images of heroic action and “elegance. . . 
earned in a context of antagonism,” 
which to Murray is the primary signifi- 
cance of blues creation, were developed at 
length in The Hero and the Blues, par- 
ticularly in the discussion of Mann’s Jo- 
seph and His Brothers. The antagonisms 
within the black community that have 
traditionally separated its sacred and sec- 
ular “rituals of resilience and persever- 
ance’ were personified in Train Whistle 
Guitar's most attractive characters — Lu- 
zanna Cholly, Stagolee Dupas (fils) and 
Miss Blue Eula Bacote. And the dance- 
beat orientation of Afro-American cul- 
ture was discussed in South to a Very Old 


Place, wherein Murray compares a Louis - 


Armstrong dance gig to the grand ball 
scene in War and Peace. 

Every point is made with prose as styl- 
ized and virtuosic as the music Murray 
admires and emulates. Sentences are syn- 
copated — they pause for parenthetical 
emphasis or digress in ribbons of subor- 
dinate clauses; they are often dissonant in 
their juxtapositions of academic terms, 
slang and neologisms (Armstrong was a 
product of “the existential bodacious- 
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ness of New Orleans postcemétery mu- 
sic’). But they flow and swing, often at 
length, though occasionally Murray's 
moments of showing off recalt Tilinois 
Jacquet’s exhibitionism rather than Les- 
ter ar elegance. If a ey source 
is suggested it is Murray's -time 
friend 1 Ralph Ellison, who of dente also 
uses the blues idiom in his fiction. 

“When you visit my house,” Murray 
says, ‘we do things that reflect who I am. 
I've been a teacher, a traveler, a military 
officer — and then there are the records. 
Norman Mailer and I are both American 
authors, but the one thing you wouldn’t 
do at Mailer’s house after dinner is roll 
back the rug and dance.” 


I. the end, however, Murray's view- 
point is too anchored to the era when the 
Savoy Ballroom thrived to give an undis- 
torted view of post-1945 blues idiom mu- 
sic. Murray admits that post-war blues 
sound like a digression to his ears. He dis- 
misses soul and rock in almost the same 
terms as folk music. They present ‘’a one- 
dimensional earnestness that all too eas- 
ily deteriorates into a whining self-pity or 
a highly amplified tantrum . . . .” He also 
attacks the attitudes of modern jazzmen, 
which might be labeled pro-concert hall 
and anti-dance. Musicians ought more 
properly to be concerned with remaining 
in character through highly stylized ver- 
nacular, attire and performance routines 
than issues of politics or economics. Be- 
cause the dance orientation of the music 
is the ultimate “statement about con- 
fronting the complexities inherent in the 
human situation,” Murray accepts Arm- 
strong without qualification but is am- 
bivalent toward Charlie Parker and crit- 
ical of Ornette Coleman. 

My own responses (and those of my 
contemporaries) to the blues idiom are 
not the product of the dance hall. Most of 
my impressions have come from recital- 
like performances (in concert halls or 
clubs) and long-playing albums, with my 
first exposure to jazz coming in 1960, the 
year after Lester Young, Billie Holiday 
and the Savoy Ballroom died. For me, and 
surely for the musicians, changes in re- 
cording technology have allowed new re- 
finements and extensions of the idiom. 
The 20-minute album side, after all, is not 
the three-minute 78. Mass distribution of 
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recordings, and the intense reissue activ- 
ity which turns everything from late 
Scott Joplin to early George Benson into 
history, makes possible new perceptions 
— including epic views of musicians’ car- 
eers. 

If recordings have assumed a new 
prominence since WWII, they are not the 
only contributor to the demise of the 
dance halls. Society has changed in other 
ways: everything from heroin to televis- 
ion, not to mention. the fear of urban 
streets which has altered night life or the 
rejection by many blacks of a social im- 
age they now view as more tized 
than heroic, has left its mark. (The Sun- 
day Morning Service, of course, also 
bears the scars.) 

Musicians naturally have responded to 
these charges in a manner which differs 
from what Murray theorizes, but are their 
responses less valid? Haven't Parker, 
Coleman and numerous others actually 
stomped the blues into a new stage of fine 
art, dance-oriented in a much different 
way but at heart an exercise in the same 
affirmation, so that those of us who nev- 
er visited the Savoy can still perceive it as 
another epoch yet not another country? 
Andre Hodeir had the answer more than 
20 years ago when he detected that jazz 
was going through “a change of és- 
sence” and predicted that “tomorrow's 
music will be whatever tomorrow’s men 
are. 

Old hoofer that he is, Albert Murray 
laments the current situation, though 
more sympathetic ears detect enough 
dance-beat orientation in Parker’s ‘’Ko- 
Ko,” Sonny Rollins’s ‘Freedom Suite” 
and Coleman’s “Free Jazz’ (or, for that 
matter, Cecil Taylor’s “‘D Trad, That's 
What” and Albert Ayler’s ‘‘Ghosts’’) to 
gain even greater respect for many of the 
insights in Stomping the Blues. The con- 
temporary listener, who has experienced 
all of the changes encountered by the 
contemporary musician, takes exception 
when Murray demands that blues-idiom 
creation be directed toward the feet. One 
product of the music’s new discoveries is 
a shift in orientation. Duke Ellington's 
prescription to ‘Stomp, Look and Lis- 
ten’ would be reversed today. As the mu- 
sic grows more complex, we allow con- 
temporary blues heroes to do our danc- 
ing for us, and they are dancing in our, 
heads. 
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Marketing 


Continued from page 5 
tions, you will notice, they are now tour- 
ing with the Commodores, the hottest 
group around this summer. People may 
pay to see the Commodores, but they will 
also see the Emotions. They will see them 
on TV talk shows like Dinah Shore's. 
They will see them on Soul Train. They 
will see them in Jet and Ebony. And on 
TV spot ads and radio ads. They will see 
cardboard displays in record stores. 
“One further point that needs empha- 
sis — you will never see the Emotions 


_ offending their base audience. Labelle did 





it with Phoenix and look what hap- 
pened. The O’Jays never will. Earth, 
Wind and Fire never will do anything to 
desert their basic R&B following. The 
Emotions may play Vegas — in fact, they 
will play Vegas — but without offending 


_ their original fans.” 


roe, pronounced emphasis on a 
black base reflects one of the central 
characteristics of contemporary black 
music — that by and large it is no longer 
crossover music. Albums like the Parlia- 
ments’ Mothership Connection, the Isley 
Brothers’ Go For Your Guns and Earth, 
Wind and Fire's Spirit can easily sell more 
than a million copies without any appre- 
ciable white following. When marketing 
people talk of ‘‘crossover” in 1977, they 
don’t mean the kind of broad audience 
acceptance that soul artists like the 
Temptations, the Four Tops and Sam and 
Dave enjoyed in the late ‘60s. The word is 
used in a more limited sense — pop AM 
airplay of a hit single to stimulate album 
sales. The bulk of the concert-going, 
album-buying audience for Earth, Wind 
and Fire, the Commodores or Teddy 
Pendergrass is black. 

On the whole CBS has fared much 
better with the hard-core R&B groups 
like the O’Jays and the Isleys than with 
the eclectics such as Minnie Riperton, Bill 
Withers or Labelle, who tend to have one 
smash album and then proceed back into 
the middle level or lower without ever 
establishing a strong audience base. Thus 
CBS has expanded mainly in the direc- 
tion of traditional soul artists, recently 
signing up the Emotions, Tyrone Davis, 
Z.Z. Hill and Bobby Womack, and in- 
creasing its promotional efforts in the 
South, “After all,” Taylor says, ‘51 per- 
cent of all black people still reside in the 
South. This marketing strategy re- 
sulted. in the somewhat conservative 
flavor of much recent soul music. 

“These are our Bibles,” Taylor says, 
pointing to a stack of computer print- 
outs on sales. ‘Look here, at the Emo- 
tions’ Ip figures, and you'll see how this 
business operates. We get daily runs, tell- 
ing us how many albums are shipped 
from each warehouse, and then weekly 
printouts for each major market. You see 
these are our barometers, so we know 
exactly what happens. If a region is hot, 
like New York is right now with the Emo- 
tions, selling thousands a week, we throw 
in a second wave, additional dollars for 
TV advertising. If a record is not selling 
in a normally hot region, I try to plug up 
the holes, to see who isn’t doing their job 
and why. There’s a strategy behind all 
this, a carefully worked-out strategy.” 


~~ * * 


: marketing and merchandis- 
ing departments have done much to alter 
the topography of contemporary black 
music, there is one area in which they 
can’t really exercise much control — the 
actual creation of the music. If a Johnnie 
Taylor hands in a weak album to follow 
up “Disco Lady” all his product mana- 
ger can do is hope the next one will be 
better, suggest a change of producer or 
start to shift promotional energies to an- 
other artist. To fill their rosters, the major 
labels have gone primarily to three 
sources: the self-contained, progressive 
R&B group (Commodores, Earth, Wind 
and Fire); the veteran R&B producer 
(Norman Whitfield, Gamble-Huff, Van 
McCoy); and the veteran R&B vocalist 
who is temporarily down on his or her 
luck (Candi Staton, Bobby Bland, Lou 
Rawls). Often the latter two work in com- 
bination (David Ruffin’s “Walk Away 
From Love’ with Van McCoy, Lou 
Rawis’s “You'll Never Find Another 
Love Like Mine’ with Gamble-Huff). 
The past five years have seen an inordin- 
ate number of singers coming out of 
mothballs (Joe Tex, Esther Phillips, 
Johnny ‘Guitar’ Watson, Patti Labelle, 


Etta James). Their often short-lived, often . 


desperate resurgences have added a touch 
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not the new voices of Al Jarreau, Mau- 
rice White or the Commodores, that have 
a to typify the ~ tially 
The companies have_ essen 
adapted three strategies for reestablish- 
ing an artist whose commercial career is 
on the skids. The first is td refurbish his 


what feminist rock ma 
fashioned “girl” group. The oft-cited 
prototype for this strategy is the late-’60s: 
transformation of B.B. King after the suc- 
cess of “The Thrill Is Gone.” Other 
examples are the Vicki Wickham-Allen 
Toussaint reshaping of Patti Labelle and 
the Bluebelles, Bobby Bland’s California 


Album (ABC) and Esther Phillips's flirt- - 


ation with hustle rhythm on “What a 
Difference a Day Makes.” The only 
problem with refurbishing seems to be its 
transitory nature. The very oddity and 
novelty of the original success makes it 
unlikely that the same formula will work 
again. Whereas the Al Green/Willie Mit- 
chell ‘Let's Stay. Ti er’ and the 


O’Jays/Gamble-Huff ‘Backstabbers”’ 
gave their creators something solid to 
build on, there was little interest in hear- 
ing Esther Phillips rev up yet another 
Dinah Washington tune. or the Mighty 

Continued on page 32 
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Continued from.page 31- 

Clouds of Joy work up another 
inspirational disco number. As a 
result, there have been fewer and 
fewer of these remodeling jobs 
lately. 


A seemingly illogical policy 


has replaced it. The strategy goes 
something like this: sign a sin- 
ger-producing team that hasn't 
sold well in years (Undisputed 
Truth/Norman Whitfield, Joe 
Tex/Buddy Killen or Drama- 
tics/Don Davis). Don’t alter or 
modernize anything; Keep the 
down-home style lyrics, the same 
recording studios, the same 
raunchy album covers. Release 
through the same soul outlets that 
the artist's previous label used. 
Quite often, the result has been 
phenomenal commercial success. 
The key is the hard-headed mar- 
keting strategies outlined by 
LeBaron Taylor, with the focus 
on hit singles, AM airplay and 
saturation of the Deep South and 
Midwest industrial centers. Not 
surprisingly, Columbia has been 
the most successful, with Johnnie 
Taylor and Tyrone Davis. But 
ABC has done wonders with the 
Dramatics, and Warner Brothers 
has recently gotten into the act 
with Norman Whitfield. 

The third utrategy — one used 
with veterans like George Ben- 
son and the Isley Brothers as well 
as relative newcomers like the 
Commodores and Al Jarreau — is 
that of artistic freedom, of giving 
the act virtually complete control 
over material, album concept and 
arrangements. This is a new trend 
in black pop music. When the 
Isleys were at Motown in the ‘60s, 
they were told what to do and 
what to sing, as was Marvin 
Gaye. The extraordinary com- 
mercial acceptance of indepen- 
dent groups like the Isleys, Par- 
liament-Funkadelic and the Com- 
modores will make this an in- 
creasingly popular policy, at least 
for self-contained groups. When 
it’s been tried with black singer- 
songwriters, however, the results 
have been mixed. 

Five years ago Warner Bro- 
thers attempted to build up a 
stable of such artists. Beginning 
with Nick Ashford and Valerie 
Simpson, the label signed such 
well known writers as Curtis 
Mayfield, Lamont Dozier, Allen 
Toussaint and Eugene Record. In 
each case the performer was 
encouraged to write and produce 
his or her own material, follow- 
ing his or her own artistic fan- 
cies, much as Marvin Gaye and 


Stevie Wonder and Jackson 
Browne do. No Superflys or 
What's Going Ons have been 
forthcoming. Virtually every 
album has been a dismal seller, 
and most are of arguable aes- 
thetic worth. 

Tom Draper, Warner Brothers 
Vice-President in charge of Black 
Markets, oversees the company’s 
singer-songwriter experiment and 
general marketing strategy — a 
policy that is diametrically oppo- 
site CBS’s. Draper insists that 
Warner Brothers would never 
pressure an act like Ashford- 
Simpson or Lamont Dozier to 
produce a strong commercial 
single so it could effectively pro- 
mote the album. 

“Absolutely not,’’ he says. 
‘We try to lock in to where an 
artist is at, not to force out 
singles. We treat Ashford-Simp- 
son like a Randy Newman or a 
Wendy Waldman, as slow, grad- 
ual sellers. The role of the single 
has ‘been. over-estimated. We 
waited with Al Jarreau for three 
lps, and now, without ever hav- 
ing a hit single, his album's a 
smash. We build them up slowly 
through artist development. 
Whenever Jarreau plays a club 
date, there’s a demand for his 
album. AM radio is irrelevant for 
him. Granted ‘This Masquerade’ 
helped Benson, but it was only 
part of the picture. You see it’s a 
diffuse market. The Bootsy 
album is nearly platinum with no 
single and absolutely no white 
airplay. Black FM stations are be- 
coming important. As FM 
evolves, artists like Jarreau, Ash- 
ford-Simpson, «George Benson, 
Lamont Dozier will become in- 
creasingly vital.’’ 


The importance of black FM 
radio is cited throughout the in- 
dustry. Soul radio seems to be in 
an awkward transitional period, 
similar to, that of rock after the 
Beatles explosion. People are buy- 
ing albums, yet most soul outlets 
are singles-oriented. Black FM is 
still in an embryonic form, 
hone one can notice Changes 
even/this past summer, with in- 
creasing play of album cuts from 
Al Jarreau, Rose Royce, the Par- 
liaments and Commodores. As Ip 
sales increase, most people 
assume that black FM radio will 
become a larger force. Draper, 
however, plays down the im- 
portance of discos for wide-scale 
promotion. ‘‘They’re an import- 
ant alternative to radio, just as 
record-store Ip play is an import- 
ant adjunct. But that’s all. We've 
had records that would have been 
complete flops were it not for 
discos, but I can’t say we've ever 

Continued on page 34 
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had a record that made it only on the 
basis of discos. 


44 


he key element at Warners is 
artist development. We have Ashford and 
Simpson touring with Boz Scaggs and 
doing interviews right and left. That's the 


kind of thing that will help sales in the - 


long run. We work with artists on devel- 
oping their concert sets, on types of dates 
to play, types of material, image, etc. All 
this is carefully supervised.’ 

Yet when Candi Staton, a Warner Bro- 
thers artist, played New York this sum- 
mer for the first time since her hit, 
“Young Hearts Run Free,” everything 
was handled disastrously. She played an 
out-of-the-way club in Brooklyn, rather 
than the prestigious Bottom Line. She 
selected three sound-alike disco songs 
from last summer's album and none of 
the diversified material from her recent 
collaboration with Bob Monaco. Her 
stage patter seemed geared to the average 
Tuscaloosa housewife. She closed her set 
with-’Let The Sun Shine In” from Hair, a 
choice that would have shown dubious 
taste even eight years ago. In short, she 
did everything within. her power to dis- 
guise her strong, pure voice and alienate a 
Northern audience. 
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Draper said this fiasco was the result of 
“friction between the company and her 
management (her husband). It’s being 
worked on.” In reality this sort of fric- 
tion between Southern artists and North- 
ern record companies occurs quite often. 
It wasn’t hard to notice LeBaron Taylor's 
animosity toward Johnnie Taylor's sec- 
ond effort for CBS: ‘‘Look, you're ask- 
ing me why he couldn’t come up with a 
follow-up to ‘Disco Lady’ more suitable 
for crossover play than ‘Love is Better in 
the A.M.’ Do you think black people 
liked it? Nobody liked it. Some people get 
it into their heads that anything with the 
name Johnnie Taylor on it is gonna sell, 
so they stop working. What else can | 
say?” : 

This kind of remark gives some indi- 
cation that the conservative phase may be 
ending. After all, there are only so many 
old singers and producers whose careers 
can be renovated. It is more likely that 
long-term investment will be directed to 
those artists who can contend with the 
multitudinous shifts in contemporary 
black music — from single to album, from 
AM to FM, from South to North — and 
with the growing black middle-class. 
These are circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the companies, as are the dry spells 
or creative periods of an individual art- 
ist. For all their marketing strategies, the 
companies cannot completely determine 
the future of black music; they can only 
adjust to it. * 
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Continued from page 20 

Harold credits Alexander for coining the 
Rat’s name in his song ‘‘Let’s Go to the 
Rat” (others argue that Billy Connors of 
the Boize used the term first). “‘We don’t 
have to deal with Jim Harold again and 
that makes us very happy, because it 
hash’t been very pleasant the last few 
years,’ says Sev Grossman, Alexander's 
bassist. ‘‘His whole involvement with the 
scene has been accidental. He was strug- 
gling and hired Mickey Clean as a fluke. 
He was surprised as anyone when crowds 
began coming just because the scene was 
so weird. And that’s the way he treated us 
when we first started playing the Rat, just 
a group of weirdos. The treatment im- 
proved when the crowds began coming, 
but we really never got any sort of re- 
s : 

‘Jim Harold thinks on a small-time 
level and it keeps the scene small-time. 
Record companies have told us when 
they come to the Rat that we sound 
shitty. We can’t just bitch about how the 
sound system sucked because we don’t 
get paid enough to rent a good one. The 
vice-president of MCA refused to see us 
in Boston. He flew from Los Angeles to 
see us in New York. What's that say for 


* the Boston scene?” 


Most local musicians echo Grossman. 
All complain about the cramped, filthy 





dressing room, the lousy sound system 
and the lack of air conditioning — a few 
musicians collapsed in the alley from heat 
fatigue this summer. But even those most 
critical of Harold invariably call him a 
friend, citing at least one favor he did for 
them, such as a loan, a job or a weekend 
gig with a standing-room-only draw that 
would hold off the landlord another 
month. “If he likes you, he'll always stick 
with you,” a Rat employee said. “If you 
cross him, he'll never forget.” 

Harold realizes that his tenuous hold 
on the bands could slip if the scene breaks 
wide open. ‘If a bunch of Boston bands 
get signed to other labels,” Harold says, 
“I’m definitely out.” Already there is 
more competition for new-wave bands, 
though most still struggle to find gigs. 
Concert producer Don Law has used the 
cream of the local bands, Fox Pass, the 
Streets and the Cars, to front major acts. 
With the opening of his new club, The 
Paradise, he undoubtedly will be book- 
ing more. Rat regulars have also begun to 
play at the Inn Square Men’s Bar, Can- 
tone’s, the Bird Cage and the Club, 
loosening the Rat's grasp even more. 
Frankly, Harold says, he does not care if 
the scene leaves him behind with his bar. 
‘All I want is to be able to go down to the 
Rat ten years from now and sit on a bar 
stool with my friends and watch some 
crummy band on a Monday night. There 
will always be an underground scene to 
tap — there always has been.” a 
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voice is the 


instrument 


her songs were 


written for. 
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The Career 
of Maria Callas 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


44 


ho'd have thought the great- 
est baritone of all time would be a so- 
prano?!”’ I overheard at one of the late 
Maria Callas’s master classes at Juilliard 
five-and-a-half years ago. She had just 
sung part of Rigoletto’s aria “Cortigiani, 
vil razza”’ to demonstrate to her baritone 
student how it was necessary to show si- 
multaneously both Rigoletto’s contempt 
for the noblemen who have kidnaped his 
daughter and his desperate pleading with 
them to find out where they have hidden 
her. Suddenly this attractive, tailored, be- 
spectacled woman had become Verdi's 
hunchbacked court jester, expressing 
contempt, fury, servility, despair — in the 
voice, in the face — simultaneously. It 


was hair-raising. And just as suddenly: 


she was again the attractive teacher, 
calmly discussing technique. 

At her 1974 Symphony Hall concert, 
wearing a long red gown and pearls and 
holding a notebook in her hand because 
she was, she admitted, unsure of the 
words to an aria she had never sung in 
public before, she transformed herself 
into the wretched Manon Lescaut, dying 
miserably in the swamps. of Louisiana, 
‘alone, lost, abandoned.”’ 

There was no trickery to these meta- 
morphoses, though it is, in a way, im- 
possible to say just how they happened. It 
wasn’t play-acting. Somehow it all came 
from within, not only the “‘‘intensity”’ 
with which she believed in the character 
she was portraying but the way this in- 
tensity was controlled by secure, indeed 
impeccable, technique. Even in rehearsal 
she could reproduce the same conviction 
over and over — the emotion wasn’t laid 


on, it was already there in the way she 


(The author writes about classical music 
for the Herald American.) 


learned to'sing the role. 

Often the means were not mysterious, 
they were logical and simple. For the aria 
from Boito’s Mefistofele, “‘L’altra notte in 
fondo al mare,” she urged her Juilliard 
student to emphasize the transitions be- 
tween Margherita’s hallucinations and 
her pathetic awareness of her real sur- 
roundings, the cold jail cell. The voice 
must change color, as her own demon- 
stration indicated. Why, one wondered, 


hadn't anyone else thought of doing it . 


that way before? 

Callas’s timing seemed flawless, espe- 
cially in comedy. “I am docile,’ Rosina 
sings in The Barber of Seville, ‘respect- 
ful, obedient, sweet, loving. I can be 
ruled, guided . .. . But!’’ Callas delivered 
her ‘‘Ma” (‘‘But’’) with a devilish pi- 
quancy that was at once hilarious and in 
character — in fact; revealing of charac- 
ter. 


E.... performance was not just ac- 
curate timing and mechanical repetition, 
however. We need to hear each of her 
three ‘‘live’’ Traviata recordings because 
she herself discovered something new in 
each performance. Each death scene, for 
example, has a turn of phrase, a rhyth- 
mic nuance none of the others has, yet 
each sounds impossible to transcend. 

Few reservations are ever expressed 
about the dramatic impact of her per- 
formances. What there is controversy 
about is her voice itself —-its increasing 
unsteadiness (especially in the upper reg- 
isters), the pronounced break between the 
middle and lower reaches, and harshness 
(alleged) in the sound itself. 

There is a BBC-TV film of her second 
act of Tosca made at Covent Garden in 
1964. Driven to extremity, Tosca sings of 





her torment and bewilderment — why has 
God repaid her in such a way? And Cal- 
las’s singing was not steady; on the high 
notes, the shakiness was extreme. But the 
very unsteadiness made the performance 
a human experience, not just a vocal one. 
It seems wrong to me now to hear some- 
one singing the final notes with con- 
fidence, strength, and apparent control. 
Callas turned her vocal limitation into a 
more profound art. 

Similarly, as Carmen, she uses the 
break in her voice to suggest the coarse- 
ness and sexuality of the character. And 
the harshness seems to be something that 
exists mainly on her commercial record- 
ings (as with Toscanini, the studio never 
seemed to do justice to her real sound). 
On her live, pirated records, in person at 
Juilliard or at Symphony Hall, her voice 
has, for me, a surprisingly creamy, mel- 
low sound. It’s absolutely distinct, which 
I suppose disturbed some people. The 
British critic Desmond Shawe-Taylor la- 
mented ironically that though her later 
performances were vocally unsatisfac- 
tory, she. also made it impossible to be sat- 
isfied by anyone else. 

Whatever one’s response to the sound 
itself, there is no denying the enormous 
flexibility and range. She sang 47 roles! 
Massive Brunhildes and Isoldes, brittle 
Rosinas, fragile Violettas and Lucias — 
she injected dramatic vitality not only 
into the standard coloratura pieces but 
into the more obscure bel canto reper- 
toire of Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, Spon- 
tini, and Cherubini. Her persuasive per- 
formances led to a revival of interest in a 
generally forgotten era. She sang Gluck 
and Mozart as well as Giordano and Puc- 
cini. (Her rough-voiced Mozart album is 
usually dismissed as a disaster, but her 
version of Donna Anna’s first aria shows 
clearly the urgency Mozart intended; her 
live concert performances of Constan- 
ze’s ‘Martern aller arten’’ shows just how 
‘‘Mozartean”’ she could be when she was 
in good voice.) 

It was a voice capable of innumerable 
shades and colors. Her Lakme voice really 
sounds exotic, her Mimi voice really 
young, her Violetta voice really ill. For- 
tunately, Maria Callas‘s is one of the most 
recorded voices in history, Eighteen of 
her complete roles exist commercially; at 
least ten others Circulate on pirated re- 
cordings. Discs of various recitals, inter- 
views, and even rehearsals are around, as 
are tapes of all the Juilliard classes. 


I wasn’t just the voice, however; it was 
also the face and the body. Seeing her was 
a thrilling experience. When Elena Sulio- 
tis sang Norma at Carnegie Hall, Callas 
attended, and her appearance was the 
high point of the evening — not only be- 
cause she was “Callas” and a great 
Norma but because her very bearing 
made it necessary to watch her. In her one 
non-singing performance, in Pasolini’s 
film Medea, she hardly says anything, yet 
it’s one of the streen’s most complex and 
vivid characterizations. Her face, espe- 
cially the eyes, were capable of astonish- 
ing nuance and — here too — intensity. 
One doesn’t have to hear the records to 
feel the impact of her Violetta: the photo- 
graphs of her 1955 Traviata at La Scala 
are among the greatest theatrical stills 
ever taken. The position of the hands, the 
tilt of the head, the shape of the mouth all 
contribute to the effect. (The most mov- 
ing and tasteful local obituary was Chan- 
enl 5's; they showed these photos in se- 
quence while playing her recording of ‘A 
fors e lui.’’) : 

In Frank Bidart’s poem ‘‘Ellen West, 
the title character comments on Callas’s 
Tosca: ‘I felt 1 was watching autobiog- 
raphy.’’ Great artists creep into our con- 
sciousness; their autobiographies - 
Lowell’s or Groucho’s, Elvis’s or Callas’s 

become ours. For a performer, this 
means assimilating someone else's crea- 
tion, having the taste to choose the right 
material, and doing it, making what is as 
true as autobiography public. Maria Cal- 





las told her students at Juilliard, “‘Sing- 
ing is the hardest job in the world.” 


* * * 


M, first two Callas records were 


given to me 15 years ago by a friend who 
had nearly worn them out. ‘You've got to 
listen to these,” he told me, and he was 
right. They are still two of her most sat- 
isfying albums: Puccini Heroines and 
Lyric and Coloratura Arias (now The Art 
of Maria Callas, volumes two and three, 
Angel). Perhaps no two records she (or 
anyone) ever made demonstrate such 
great range of vocal strengths. She sings 
both Turandot’s harrowing ‘In Questa 
Reggia’’ (even more powerfully here than 
on the complete set) and the two pathetic 
arias of Liu from the same opera (a role 
she never sang elsewhere); she also sings 
the most familiar arias of Mimi and But- 
terfly and the somewhat less familiar ones 
from Gianni Schicchi and Manon Les- 
caut. Here are her only recordings of the 
‘Bell Song’ and the Mefistofele aria she 
taught at Juilliard. On one side of the rec- 
ord she gives dramatic credibility to 
‘‘verismo’”’ melodrama; on the other, to 
bel canto fluffiness. Her first recording of 
‘Una voce poco fa’’ (Barber of Seville) is 
also present. 

One of the fundamental problems 
about buying Callas records is which ver- 
sion to get. There are four complete 
operas that she recorded twice commer- 
cially, and all are currently available. 
Along with her stunning and provoca- 
tive Carmen (‘Callas IS Carmen,” the ads 
went), according to Helga Newcomb of 
the Coop’s record department, the earlier 
of her two Toscas, Normas, and Lucias 
are Callas’s most popular records. Ideally, 
one should have both versions of each — 
to hear what she could sound like at her 
best as well as what she could add to a 
role when she could no longer rely on her 
voice. ' 

Nine complete operas are available on 
budget labels, including both Giocondas 
and two of her lesser-known but most re- 
markable performances — Cherubini’s 
terrifying and touching Medea and the 
flirtatious Fiorilla in Rossini’s The Turk 
in Italy. 

For the more affluent, there are three 
complete operas available only on im- 
ported Italian records — La Sonnambula 
(Bellini), and Puccini’s Turandot (with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf) and Manon Les- 
caut. Cetra records have also put out in 
their new Opera/Live series two com- 
plete operas previously available only on 
pirated labels, Verdi’s | Vespri Siciliani 
(the one she staged with Giuseppi di Ste- 
fano at La Scala several years ago in her 
only directorial attempt) and Macbeth 
(Callas IS Lady Macbeth!). 

Each of her available recital albums is 
worth owning. I’d suggest Mad Scenes 
(three bel danto roles she practically rein- 
vented for the 20th century, especially 
Donizetti's version of Ann Boleyn) and 
Verdi Heroines, and the two albums of 
arias from French opera. Some critics feel 
her performance of Charlotte’s aria from 
Massenet’s Werther is her single greatest 
performance, but her ‘‘J’ai perdu ‘mon 
Eurydice’ (from Gluck’s Orphee) is 
equally moving and awesome, not to 
mention the great aria of Berlioz’s Mar- 
guerite in The Damnation of Faust, as 
well as Gounod’s more famous Mar- 
guerite and Juliette and other ‘French 
heroines from Alceste and Dalila to 
Manon and Louise, and of course Car- 
men in earlier, quite different (though 
still wonderful) interpretations from her 

complete’ version. 

Callas’s last album, By Request, was is- 
sued in 1972 but contained previously 
unissued recordings made six years be- 
fore. It's a very interesting set, contain- 
ing some obscure early Verdi and the 
most shapely and deeply felt version on 
records of Aida’s “'Ritorna Vincitor.’’ Fj- 
nally, the book containing the best (and 
best-reproduced) photographs is Ardoin 
and Fitzgerald's Callas (Holt, Rinehar: 
Winston, 1974). 





Mascagni ~ Cavalleria Rusticana “CL. 
3528 
Puccini —La Boheme BL-3560 
— Madama Butterfly CL-3523- 
— Tosca BL-3508 
— Tosca (S) BL-3655; (H) ane 
Verdi — Aida CL-3525 
— Rigoletto 5sL-3537 
— Il Trovatore 5sL-3554 


Seraphim 
Bellini — Norma 1C-6037 
Donizetti — Lucia di Lammermoor IB- 
6032 
-Ponchielli — La Gioconda (S) IC-6031 
Rossini — I] Turco in Italia IB-6095 
Verdi — Uni Ballo in Maschera IC-6087 
+ © La Forza del Destino IC-6088 
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Turnabout 
Ponchielli — La Gioconda TV 65051/2 
Verdi — La Traviata TV 65047/8 


Everest . 
Cherubini — Medea (S) 437/3; (H) 3351 
(also 3364, 3293) 


EMI (Imported, Peters , 

International) 

Bellini — La Sonnambula C163 
17648/50 

Mascagni — Cavalleria Rusticana C163 
415/6 (same as Angel) 

Puccini — Manon Lescaut C163-484/6 
~ Turandot C163 969/71 « 

Rossini— Jl Turco in Italia C163 
978/80-(same as Seraphim) 


Cetra Opera/Live 
Verdi — Macbeth LO 010/012 
— 1 Vespri Siciliani LO 005/07 


Recital Albums 


Angel 

Art of Maria Callas (S) 3B-3696 (Tosca, 
Barber of Seville, Don Carlo, Dam- 
‘nation of Faust, Carmen, Louise, 
Otello, Macbeth, Lucia) 

Art of Maria Callas, volume two (Puc- 
cini Heroines) 35195 (Manon Les- 
caut, Madama Butterfly, La B6- 
heme, Suor Angelica, Gianni Schic- 
chi, Turandot) 

Art of Maria Callas, volume three (Lyric 
and Coloratura. Arias) 35233 
(Adriana Lecouvreur, Andrea Chen- 
ier, La Wally, Mefistofele, Barber of 
Seville, Dinorah, Lakme, I Vespri 
Siciliani) 

Verdi Heroines (S) 35763 (Macbeth, 
Nabucco, Don Carlo, Ernani) 

Mad Scenes (S) 35764 (Anna Bolena, 
Hamlet, [1 Pirata) 

Arias from French Opera (S). 35882 
(Orphee et Eurydice, Alceste, Car- 
men, Samson et Dalila, Romeo et 
Juliette, Mignon, Le Cid, Louise) . 

Maria Callas in Paris (S) 36147 {Iphi- 
genie en Tauride, Damnation of 
Faust, Pearl Fishers, Manon, Wer- 
ther, Faust) 

Arias | Love (S) 36929 (Medea, La Ves- 
tale, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Sonnambula) 

Arias | Love, Album Two (S) 36930 (1 
Pirata, Aroldo, Turandot, Manon 
Lescaut, Madama Butterfly) 

Callas and Di Stefano at La Scala (S) 
36940 (Duets and scenes from: | 
Puritani, Rigoletto, Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Boheme, Tosca) 

Callas and Di Stefano at La Scala, Al- 
bum Two (S) 36966 (Arias, duets, 
and scenes from: I! Trovatore, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Manon Les- 
caut, Tosca) 

By Request (S) 36852 (Il Pirata, Attila, i 
Vespri Siciliani, |. Lombardi, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Aida) 


EMI (Import) 
- Arias C063 50119 (Manon ‘Lescaut, 
Suor Angelica, Turandot, Lakme, 
Lucia, — Det Carlo) 


The diva shows hier powe? in scenési from La Scala's 1955 Traviata (shown: with: Ettore Bastianirti). 
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Continued from page 14 

when 1 was five, which is as far back as | 
can go, all | can remember is singing and 
more singing. 

“I would sit on stage at shows and 
watch James Brown and Jackie Wilson 
perform. I would watch and really feel it, 
particularly the crowd and the way they 
reacted. That’s what I wanted to do. I felt 
it so much that it seemed like I could just 
run up there and do what they did."I sat 
there every day and watched. I remem- 
ber the snow in Gary and I remember 
being sleepy all the time in school. We 
would be singing in clubs from midnight 
until dawn and then going to school in 
the morning. I remember always keeping 
a pocketful of money. We would only 
make $10 a night but the money people 
threw on the floor would sometimes come 
to $300. A lot of kids were friendly just 
because of the money, but back then | 
was too young to care.” 

Late in 1975, the Jacksons ended their 
association with Motown and switched to 
Epic. Though many of the company’s old 
stars had already left, it seemed that the 
Jacksons, like Diana Ross, would be per- 
manent Motown fixtures. One Jackson 
chose to stay — Jermaine, who married 
Berry Gordy’s daughter and was given 
the chance to be a solo artist. 

“Being at a record company is like 
being at school. If you're not happy with 
the principal or the school, you go to 
another. At Motown we wanted to do our 
own writing, but that wasn’t in our con- 
tract and they wouldn't give it to us. We 
didn’t have publishing rights either and 
we had trouble getting a proper account- 
ing of our money. Now we have our own 
publishing company and we can record 
anybody we want. 


4h 
ermaine wanted to be a solo artist 


and that’s what makes him happy. We 
were changing companies and he didn’t 
think it was a good idea. He wanted to 
stay at Motown. Jermaine hasn't had a 
chance. to really put himself on record. 
His music now is just what other people 
write for him but it’s not really Jermaine. 
It’s the same for us. There’s a lot of music 


Duana LeMay 


Michael Jackson: imprisoned by a lifetime of star. 


inside of me that | haven't brought out. 
We put our hearts into other people's 
songs but they’re not ours, they're not 
really us. I like to write about more than ‘I 
need you baby, come and hold me.’ | like 
writing songs about a chair or a tree or a 
lonely man. Odd things, like the Beatles 
song ‘‘The Fool on the Hill.’ Those are 
the type of songs I really like.” 

Years ago it was rumored that both 
Marvin Gaye and James Brown were go- 
ing to Sweden for sex-change opera- 
tions. Things haven't changed. Not only 
is Michael supposed to marry actor Clif- 
ton Davis, but a recent issue of Jet retails 
a rumor that Michael and Tatum O'Neal 
took a sauna together in the nude. It 
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would all seem laughable, but one won- 
ders the effect on somebody as sheltered 
as Michael. 

“Those things are signs of success. I 
had a talk with Diana Ross about that 
and she said people used to say similar 
things about her, that she was starving to 
death and that’s why she was so skinny. 
That type of envy and jealousy is a real 
mark of success. Some people get a ner- 
vous breakdown over things like that but 
I don’t let it bother me. I just be myself. I 
don’t worry that if I stand a certain way 
they'll think I’m one. It does bother me 
when little kids come up and ask me 
about it. Even things that are true, people 
exaggerate. Like Tatum O'Neal and I did 


“ths sake bat we waeetake” 


It's hard to miss Nipsey Russell's voice. 


Not only is it loud, but it cackles and 


caws. It’s lunchtime at the Wiz rehearsal 
and Russell is dominating a table that in- 
cludes director Sidney Lumet, Diana Ross 
and Michael with a monologue about 
black artists having to go to Europe to get 
recognition. The arguments are familiar, 
but Russell seems particularly vehement, 
though the immediate reasons aren't 
clear. Occasionally Ross interjects and at 
one point she mentions Donna Summer. 
Russell scoffs at Summer’s name and in 
exasperation Ross counters, ‘Well shit, 
Nipsey.’’ It’s a moment of rare human- 
ness for Diana Ross who, without wig or 
make-up, suddenly seems, well, real. 
Michael, who has been’ staring at the 
floor, looks up and whispers in Lumet's 
ear. Both look over at me and then Lumet 
mumbles something and the conversa- 
tion abruptly ends. 

“I seem to get along best with people in 
show business,” Michael is saying. “But I 
don’t have many friends that I want to be 
friends with that are my own age. Diana 
Ross is very close. She’s like a second 
mother. When we first came to Los 
Angeles, we lived with her for a whole 
year. She helped raise us and teach us 
things. She’s always been there and she 
always looks out for me. Sometimes 
though, I look at kids playing in a play- 
ground and I wonder what that really 
feels like. I never did run in the streets or 
any of that stuff. I never was really free.”’ 

Our conversation ends. It’s time for 
Michael to leave for dinner. He sticks a 
video cassette of one of the group’s early 
Ed Sullivan appearances into the 
machine. Suddenly the television screen 
is filled with a familiar sight. A tiny but- 
ton-nosed kid skitters and bobs around 
stage, microphone in hand. Behind him, 
his four older’ brothers smile and play 
instruments that aren’t plugged in. A din 
of incessant screaming provides a back- 
drop for the songs. On screen, Michael 
grins and sings, ‘Sit down girl, I think I 
love you. No, stand up and show me 
what you can do.” Michael stares at his 
image without showing much interest. 
Dressed and ready to go, he says good- 
bye and leaves for his friend’s house. 
bodyguard in tow. oe 
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knew what they were doing.” Five years 
ago, Beer was just out of grad school with 
an MBA and “jumped at the opportun- 
ity” to reorganize Record World's charts. 
(‘I was always pretty much of a num- 
bers freak.”’) Beer is pleased with the sol- 
id relationship he set up with infor- 
mants, going out on the road to meet 
them personally. Such relationships are 
important. “You have to talk to people 
every week,” and they have to be willing 
to spare the time it takes to give accurate 
figures. Where retailers used to give 
vague descriptions (‘‘this is moving 
good’’) Beer now asks for exact sales fig- 
ures. ‘ 

At Cashbox, Cohen says the research- 
ers call 135 retail stores a week, chosen 
from the record manufacturers’ and rack 


_ jobbers’ lists of their biggest customers. 


Some 40 or 50 of these give an actual 
piece count. If all this seems like straight- 
forward fact-gathering, remember that a 
lot of the information has to be weighted. 
According to Cohen, a big chain like 
Tower doesn’t give a piece count, just a 
list of their top 30 sellers. But a top seller 
at Tower can run into the thousands, so 
its report has to be taken into account — 
somehow. A number one record on a 
Birmingham station is weaker 
than a Number One in New York 
— but by how much? The chart people 
are happy to say where they get their 


data, but how they process it into those’ 


tidy numbers is still a mystery. It’s not 
that they're being deliberately evasive — 
well, maybe a little — but without fol- 
lowing the reports week after week and 
getting a sense of the reliability of each 
report, the influence one station has on 
others, all the non-quantifiable bits of 
information the chart-makers rely on, it's 
impossible to pin down the process. And 
then there are the bullets. 

First of all, bullets aren’t bullet-shaped. 
They don’t stand beside 4 title ready to 
blast them to the top of the page. They're 
just blobs of color. Cashbox uses circles, 
Record World rectangles; Billboard's a bit 
fancier with its stars. Furthermore, the 
black dot Billboard calls a bullet means a 


record's a million-seller (unless, of 


HAPPY DAYS ARE 
BARGAIN DAYS AT 
“SKIPPY WHITE'S — 
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WE MOVED 


And we've got bargains on thousands of LP’s & 45’s: 
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RPM in New England (more than 1/4 


* Over 20,000 LP’s, including catalog, 
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_ (from Central Sq., Cambridge) 

257 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON — Beside Symphony Hall 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon. thru Sat. 


The Original: Oldies Byt Goodies Land Call 262-4545 “We Never Say No’’ 


course, it’s an album — in which case it's 
a 500,000-seller): True bullets, in the 
sense of “number four with a...” are 
what Lenny Beer describes as “the 
glamor, the flash of the industry.” A bit 
like odds, but less scientific, they indi- 
cate that a title, on the basis of how well it 
has done the previous weeks, looks good 
to win, place or show. As Cohen puts it, 
they are records that are “happening.” 
How does he know? When it comes to 
bullets, do numbers freaks turn into pro- 
phets? Not at Billboard. According to 
their printed explanation, the “star’’ rat- 
ing system seems a model of mild-man- 
nered rationality: . 
Stars are awarded on the Hot 100 (Top 
lps and Tape) chart based on the fol- 
lowing upward movement. 1-10: 
Strong increase in sales/ 11-20: Up- 
ward movement of 4 positions/ 21-30: 
Upward movement of 6 positions/ 31- 
40: Upward movement of 8 posi- 
tions/ 41-100: Upward movement of 
10 positions. Previous weeks’ starred 
positions are maintained without a 
star if the product is in a holding 
period. This will, in some cases, block 








out products which would normally 
move up with a’star. In such cases 
products will be awarded a star with- 
out the required upward movement 
noted above. 


There are 16 “such cases” in Billboard's 
“Hot 100” chart of September 17, and the 
only thing that seems to be blocking most 
of them is other records that have 
moved up faster than they have. Oh 
well, it’s a flexible system. 

As Lenny Beer says, what we're talk- 
ing about here is glamor, not rules. Un- 
like Billboard, he-readily admits that bul- 
lets don’t represent quantitative mea- 
surements. To get one of the blessed 
things at Record World, a record should 
spread to another market, should show 
significant growth. The rest, Beer says, is 
instinct. Record World's ads aren't quite 
so candid: “Compiled by the quantita- 
tive professionals that count units sold 


and don’f count on abstractions, emo-. 


tions or hype. Our Bullets mean busi- 
ness.” But taking advertisements literal- 
ly is like holding a lover to a promise 
whispered on a moonlit night. A bullet is 





T. some people they're worth a lot. 
According to Cashbox’s Cohen, record 
companies have pulled advertisements 
out of the trades because a record lost its 
bullet. At the Harvard Coop record store 
“bullets tend to mean more than they 


ever have,” says manager Linda Stell- 
inger. ‘RKO play used to be the kiss of 
death for a record selling here. Since COZ 
has come in and BCN has changed (to a 
more restricted format), we get a lot more 
younger AM customers.” Cashbox aver- 
ages 40 bullets a week on its pop singles 
chart, Record World about the same; Bill- 
board hands out 50 or more. Cohen 
thinks Cashbox should give fewer, but 
when one trade tried to reduce the num- 
ber a few years ago, record companies 
howled. “We are a trade publication for 
the industry,” Cohen says, and maybe 40 - 
isn’t too many after all. “It’s tough 
enough for a new act to break in.” 





Road Apples 


Continued from page 6 : 
day Morning Quarterback are geared for 


AM stations, while Walrus pays more at- 


tention to albums, but all review new rec- . 


ords and print playlists in full from sta- 
tions around the country. ‘’Let’s Live To- 
gether” was beginning to be heard on sec- 
ondary stations, mostly in the South, 
thanks to the efforts of a believer at 
Mums who had done the necessary 
groundwork — the calling, visiting, pitch- 
ing and cajoling that gets a program di- 
rector to listen to a new record. Even 
more than the charts, the tip sheets are a 
peculiar blend of fact and fancy. Besides 


' printing raw data (the playlists) they 


trade on the mystique of the hunch, by 
offering the personal predictions of 
knowledgable insiders like Gavin and 
Rudman. It’s hard to judge how much in- 
fluence the sheets have; Gavin's is gen- 
erally considered the most credible and 
conservative, Walrus its next competi- 
tor. ‘Let's Live Together” was named a 






WhiES 





top single pick in both — a good sign. 
In the middle of the summer of 1975, 
th , Mums folded, selling its acts to 
P r. The initial push the company 
had given “Let's Live Together” had 
landed the record in the top five at near- 
ly all the secondary stations, enough mo- 
mentum to carry the song onto the Bill- 
board and Record World charts by the 
fall. But after nosing up to 94, it died. 
About this time, the Road Apples 
switched to manager Peter Casperson. 
Three weeks later, “Let's Live Together” 
was born again, a New Entry on the Bill- 
board chart at 87 with a bullet. The rec- 
ord kept its bullet for five weeks, broke 
into the Top 40 and sold a quarter of a 
million copies. The Apples attribute the 
song's resurgence to Casperson’s efforts. 
With the changeover to Polydor, their 
record may have suffered from a lack of 
personal attention — though it's hard to 
say. 
“Let’s Live Together’ eventually 
— at 35, never cracking the top mar- 
ets (New York, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Detroit). Still, it was a good showing 


for an unknown group’s first try. Lead 
guitarist Flip Morse acknowledges the 
power of chart fever. “It was wonderful 
to call up every Wednesday and get my 
bullet fix. It becomes very unreal; it 
seems so natural that people are buying 
your record.” 

The experience seemed especially un- 
real when the deals and recognition that 
ought to follow a hit proved elusive. Two 
years after they made the charts, the Road 
Apples are still looking for a label. But if 
“Let's Live Together” wasn’t the open 
door they’d hoped, it was a wedge.. “It’s 
hard to measure exactly,” says Morse, 
“but it did give us credibility within the 
industry.” 

Credibility that may be paying off at 
last. The Road Apples are now 
offers from several major companies, 
one executive was so im by their 
current tape that he flew from the West 
Coast to talk to them. The music busi- 
ness, like any other, is a confidence game, 
and Morse — despite his confidence — is 
cautious. “After seven years of bullshit, 
...” he explains. 

— AS. 












nationwide tour. 


And thanks for coming to Studio B for your sound 
reinforcement engineer, Tom Brandau. 
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It surely is — even when ‘re ; ” 
ing: “T tell-them (the. an — 
Armatrading every. week,” complai 
Bruce Dickinson, who heads the rock sec- 
tion at the Coop. “It's been number 25 
here since it came out (a year ago) and we 
sell thousands. Billboard doesn’t even ask 
about it.’ Instead they ask him about 280 
other titles. Their form is by far the most 
complete the Coop, Boston's largest rec- 
ord dealer, receives. Record World and 
Cashbox ask for a top 20 and top 30 re- 
spectively. (They both claim Billboard 
has one standard form for all stores, while 
they have selected many stores to deliver 
exact piece counts, others to give lists.). 

The Billboard form asks that the dealer 
check one of four boxes for each record 
on the list: “top 15,” “very good,” 


“good,” or “‘fair.’’ If a title is among the 
top 15 sellers in the store, Dickinson puts 


_down what number; “fair” includes rec- 


ords that didn’t sell at all; if a record is 
not in stock, he says so. Dickinson com- 
piles a store list of the top 50 sellers eve 
week. ‘‘Some weeks numbers six throug 
16 all sold 75 copies,’ he watns, ‘so I rate 
them according to personal prejudice.” 
Dickinson puts newer records hi 
than old ones in these cases and gives pre- 
cedence to artists the charts neglects, like 
folk-singer Mary McCaslin. “That's been 
in the top 15 here for the last three weeks 
but they don’t want to hear about it.” 


B... Record World and Cashbox ask 


informants about marginal records each 


week, titles that may be losing their mo- 
mentum, that showed odd patterns the 
week before. Some are by artists whose 
companies complained to the charts be- 
cause the record didn’t do as well as ex- 
pected. So the charts add them to the list 
of titles to be checked. It seems less inno- 
cent to Dickinson. ‘You can tell when 
there’s a push.on. Island kept calling me 
about Rough Diamond. Salesmen were 
trying to get people to mention it in their 
reports (to charts and radio stations). 
Then Cashbox would ask about Rough 


_ Diamond specifically.” 


People at Record World and Cashbox 
admit that record companies still expect 
to get chart positions in return for ads. 
But the charts’ increased reliance on raw 
numbers has given them a pretty fair 





Whitburn 


Continued from page 7 J 

Billboard first published a list of best- 
selling records in 1940. “It was almost at 
the start of my life when the charts 
started,” Whitburn notes serenely, as if 
acknowledging some sort of destiny. Us- 
ing his own copies, the library's back is- 
sues and, eventually, bound volumes 
purchased from collectors, Whitburn 
amassed his information on a stack of 
three-by-five cards. In 1970 he formed a 
company and borrowed enough money to 
print his results, spanning the first 14 
years (1955-69) of the Billboard “Hot 
100.’ Whitburn sticks to the Billboard 
charts because they’re “the biggest and 
the best known,” and in return, they've 
granted him exclusive rights to their mat- 
erial. But he thinks the top 20 records are 
pretty much the same on all three charts 
— and necessarily so. ‘You're on the sta- 
tions, you've got the sales. It’s tough, 
tougher than making the major leagues. 
When you're up there, that's Class. 


L the ‘50s the charts used to fluctuate 
more. Now if a record’s giving up — if it’s 
showed a slow-down — they keep it at the 
same number and take away the bullet. 
They don’t drop it right away.” Though 


the charts have stabilized to this extent, 
the change hasn’t meant the end of the 
meteoric rise. ‘A dozen or so records 
have hit the Top 20 their first week on. 
“Let It Be” entered at number 6, Elton 
John’s Captain Fantastic went straight to 
Number One on the album chart.” That 
kind of immediate showir 4 can happen 
only with the most estabif$hed artists. 
The top record must out-sell all the 
others; therefore, dealers must have 
placed an initial order large enough to ac- 
commodate more sales their big- 
gest-selling record had. In other words, 
they were extremely confident about the 
new record. According to Whitburn, El- 
vis’s Moody Blue, which rose to number 
three the week following Presley's death, 
would most likely have hit Number One 
if dealers had had enough stock to handle 
the unforeseen demand. 

But the charts are still the land of the 
overnight sensation, and unknown art- 
ists have surprised everyone. Whitburn 
remembers “Harper Valley PTA” (‘That 
went from 80 to the Top 10 in a week.”’) 
and novelty records (‘“They just flash ac- 
ross the country like a streak of light- 
ning’). 

Record Research now publishes sep- 
arate booklets based on the Album, R&B, 
Country, Easy Listening and early (1940- 
55) Best Seller charts. Year-by-year vol- 
umes, based on chart position (all the 
Number One records, all the Number 


Twos, etc.), will be available by Christ- 
mas. The tabulation involved is time-con- 
suming. Each song's progress is followed 
individually; every entry is double- 
checked. Record Research's staff has in- 
creased by 300 percent (Whitburn now 
has one full and two part-time assis- 
tants), but further modernization — com- 
puters, say — is out of the question. 
“You'd have John Lennon, the Plastic 
Ono Band and John and Yoko all listed 
separately,”” Whitburn scoffs. 
Whitburn’s books are mesmerizing. 
You can gorge on statistics, tantalize 
yourself with theories. Did the Char- 
metts’ only chart-maker, “Please Don’t 
Kiss Me Again,” die a natural death after 
one brief week (that of November 2, 
1963) at 100? Or did news of John Ken- 
nedy’s assassination so dominate the air- 
waves that the Charmetts never got a 
chance to add the crucial major market? 
And about the Shirelles: they hit the top 
spot twice — with ‘Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow” in 1961 and “Soldier Boy” in 
1962. “You Keep*Me Hanging On,” one 
of 12 Number-One singles for the Su- 
premes, made it in the fall of 1966. And 
the Rolling Stones’ first big American hit 
(Number Six in 1964) was ‘Time Is on 
My Side.”” More? Whitburn’s publica- 
tions can be ordered from: Record Re- 
search, Inc., Box 200, Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin 53051. 
— AS. 


reputation for honesty (which is not the 


same as accuracy). Cynical observers in « 


the business speculate that some charts 
can be bought. on occasion, but the real 
pressure occurs at the reporting level. 
Linda Stellinger says she stopped doing 
the Coop report because of the harass- 
ment. Now Dickinson and others on the 
floor rotate the job. She describes sales 
people calling to say, “We need some 
help on this record, would you mind 
reporting it to Billboard? We'd like it in 
the Top 10.” And then they’d call back 
and berate her for not doing it. “Some 
(requests) are really far-fetched,” she 
says, ‘‘we wouldn’t report it in the top 
200." The pressure got so annoying the 
Coop stopped reporting to Billboard for 
four years. They started again last Janu- 
ary. 

Dickinson gets a lot of calls, too. 
“People don’t come in and say, ‘Hey kid, 
do you want a hi-fi?’ They ask, ‘Is there 
anything you need?’ or ‘What does it take 
to get our album listed.’ Some people can 
be pretty pathetic. ‘Please, please, every- 
thing's gonna fall apart if you don’t list 
this record.’ ” As they claim, the charts 
mean business. 

Despite their emphasis on numbers, 
their information-gathering systems and 
their piece counts, the-charts are not the 
accurate, - strictly quantitative instru- 
ments their publishers advertise — or that 
they'd like to be. That doesn’t mean the 
listings are valueless, though knowl- 
edgeable observers pay more attention to 
a record's progress and longevity than to 
its numerical position. And it should be 
mentioned that the trades don’t let the 
charts stand alone: they include analyses 
of the week’s patterns, individual re- 
ports from radios and retailers. The top of 
each chart may be the most precise — and 
the most similar from one publication to 
the next; but the bottom is the most inter- 
esting. Records gain and lose quickest 
there, new ones enter, old favorites reap- 
pear. But the best thing about this 
pseudo-science of charting the stars, this 
marketplace astrology, is the room it 
leaves for individual judgment, error, 
wishful thinking and dirty pool. If they 
ever get the charts down to a real science, 
they'll have selling programed, too. And 
then there'll be no room at all for inno- 
vation, no surprises, no rock ‘n’ roll. e 
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_Mary 
McCaslin 


Old Friends 


Mary McCaslin’s new album 
is called Old Friends, and it’s 
full of songs that are just that 

to all of us: old friends. 


These tunes go back a long way, 
but there’s something about Mary 
McCaslin’s distinctive voice and 
the way she plays these favorites of 
hers that give a brand new set of 
good feelings for these old friends. 


Let Mary McCasiim mtroduce you 
to some Old Friends and one or 
two you haven't met. 


Old Friends(PH 1046). The 
newest from Mary McCasim on 
Philo Records, available in fine 


music stores everywhere, including: 


Available at Strawberries, The Coop, 
New England Music City 
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tThere’ a good $120 turntable around with a vibration-free 
4-pole synchronous motor. A static balanced S-shaped tone arm. 
And the anti-skating device you need to get top performance 
from the light stylus pressure cartridges now on the market. 
There’ another good $120 model with a floating turntable 
and tone arm. designed to damp out external vibration. 
But to get all those features plus a die-cast aluminum 
platter and a rumble level of -50 dB (JIS) for less than $120, 
a turntable has to be more than just good. It has to be 
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*But it’s not ready yet. 
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Need help putting your Recording Session together? . 
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CHUCK MANCTONE 


JOAN ARMATRADING PETER ALLEN CHUCK MANGIONE NILS LOFGREN 
Show Some Emotion It is Time For Fells So Good Night After Night 
$4.89 record Peter Allen. $4.89 record (double album set) 
$5.99 tape (double album set) $5.99 tape $6.28 record 
$6.28 records $7.29 tape 
$7.29 tape 


Peter Frampton eee 


r cd 


SZ 


STYX PETER FRAMPTON PABLO CRUISE 
The Grand Illusion I’m In You . A Place In 
$4.89 record 
$5.99 tape 





CAT STEVENS SUPERTRAMP RITA COOLIDGE 
Izitso Even In The Quietest Anytime ... Anywhere 
$4.89 record Moments $4.89 record 
$5.99 tape $4.89 record $5.99 tape 
$5.99 tape 


SALE PRICES GOOD THROUGH SAT., OCT. 22 
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Continued from page 4 
ager; many get very very deeply in- 
volved. 

Take Peter Asher, James Taylor’s man- 
ager. He gets into everything. That’s not 
a negative comment. That’s good. He’s 
got to know what's exactly going on at all 
times. So I think the closest thing is a 
partnership kind of thing. When it comes 
time for an artist go go on tour, we will 
review the tour to see if it makes sense. If 
necessary and (and you don’t need this 
for an established artist), we will put up 
money to help the artist tour. That's part 
of our responsibility. It may be an ad- 
vance; it may be flat. 

Q: When did subsidized tours begin 
and what were the reasons? 

A: The concept of subsidized tours 
probably started in the international field 
ten years ago. You may have an artist 
who is sucessful here but is not known 
overseas. You don’t have a lot of radio 
overseas. Live appearances are crucial 
even more than here, though I guess Peter 
Frampton may have changed that. But 
live is very important overseas. Even an 
established American artist, who is not 
very well known overseas, could not go 
over and make money. They would go 
over and actually lose out-of-pocket 
money, because they had to schlepp an 
airplane full of equipment. Even Chicago 
a couple of years ago could not go over- 
seas — they would lose money. What we 
used to do -- and still do to a certain ex- 
tent — was make up the difference. We 
don’t want you to lose. We'll make up 
your out-of-pocket difference. Now that 
may be in flat payment or it may be an 
advance against royalties. It tended to be 
the latter. 


‘Bai was not done here ten years ago. 
it was sort of unheard of. But in the last 
Few years — even before the Frampton 
Comes Alive phenomenon — I think it 
became obvious to most people, who 
were looking, that the live appearances, 
the concerts, were becoming crucial. 
Sometimes it's part of the original nego- 
tiation with a new artist that you will sub- 
sidize a tour of such and such dimen- 


sions; often, it’s not part of the original 


_ negotiations, An artist will.come in and 


say here’s the tour that I got, but I can’t 
do it. I’m going to lose money on it. So we 
will make up the differences. Now that's 
not on an ad hoc basis. Often, again, it’s 
an advance against royalties. 

Q: It is the orthodox thinking in the 
industry these days that tours are crucial 
for selling records, even for established 
artists? 

A: Absolutely. You schedule releases 
for a number of reasons. Some com- 
panies schedule them because they need 
the money. We don’t. We schedule for a 
lot of reasons, one of which is that the 
artist is on tour at that particular time. An 
artist doesn’t always have to be on tour. 
Paul Simon does not have to be on the 
road at this point. When you’re at that 


keting department. They are established 
by_promotion reports through —“in our 
system — sales to marketing. Sometimes 
I'll get into the act, not on a day-to-day 
basis, but I’ll have an artist that I want 
broken for whatever strategic reasons. 
Bruce Lundvall (President of CBS Rec- 
ords Division) will say I have a “‘presi- 
dential” priority. I tend to suspect that 
sometimes the local promotion man has 
his, too, despite all the directives that 
come down. Often, it is a target of op- 
portunity. Something starts to happen 
and you try to fan that flame. 

Q: Rather than who makes the de- 
cision, what is its basis? What are the rea- 
sons that you promote one performer or 
one record over another? CBS has a lot of 
records coming out each month; you 
can’t give them all equal treatment. 


“There was a philosophy that if you: 
threw enough product up against the 
wall it would stick if it was ‘in the 
grooves.’ That’s amateurish.” 


kind of level, when you're that estab- 
lished, when you’re George Gershwin, 
you don’t have to do that. When you’re 
below that level, you do. So we often 
schedule a record’s release and an artist 
schedules his tour so the two coincide. 
The record’s out a few weeks before the 
tour and one feeds off the other. It’s 
orthodox, but I think the reasons for it 
are obvious. 

Q: CBS has more than 200 perform- 
ers on its roster. A promo man can’t walk 
into a radio station, dump 25 singles and 
expect them to be played. How do you 
decide who gets priority? » 

A: It is a problem. You're right. A 
promo man can’t walk into a radio sta- 
tion with armload of singles every Mon- 
day and Tuesday and expect to get heard. 
The priorities are established by a num- 
ber of people. They are established by the 
A&R department working with the mar- 
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A: I think the reasons are twofold. 
Here you’re coming down to the show 
business part of it — the feel — where you 
can’t make analyses. You're doing it be- 
cause you think that this particular rec- 
ord has a shot. Or you're doing it be- 
cause you think that this particular artist 
has a shot. You're doing it because this is 


going to be the big artist — we believe in 


this artist. That’s why you're doing it. 


I don’t know if I’m articulating it ac- 
curately. I think that the primary reason 
why you work on one particular record as 
opposed to. another particular record is 
because you feel that this artist has super- 
star potential. Or you feet that this artist 
should be sustained at superstar poten- 
tial — you know, he can go down, too — 
because the artist has it. That's your first 
priority, always the long run in terms of 


EVERY 
THURSDAY 
STARTING 
OCT. 6th 
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the artist’s potential or sustaining ability. 
I think the second reasqn is that you're 
getting creme at this soonee looks 
ike it’s going to — not what you 
decided, but what oder saan are sort of 
deciding for you. Radio is coming back 
with a reaction. The field is coming back 
with a reaction. There’s a buzz around 
the artist. That’s a ground-up decision. 
So if the antenna is receiving the signals 
correctly, you say great, that’s the target 
of opportunity, let’s do it. But more, it 
works the other way, where we say we 
believe that this artist has potential and 
we want you to work this artist. 

Q: If I’m a manager of an artist who 
isn't getting priority, how do you placate 
me? 

A:.1 have to do something for you. 
There are, you know, priorities within 
priorities within priorities. We are a large 
company. We are not dealing with five 
people. It isn’t as if we give one artist pri- 
ority, or two, three, four or five, and gan- 
not handle the rest. In some senses, 
there’s almost no limit to what you can 
handle. But from a straight-singles pro- 
motion man’s point of view, yes, you 
can’t go in with that many records. How 
do you placate a manager? You uy to do 
something for him. As I said, if you're 
handling one record, it doesn’t mean you 
can’t handle all the rest. Okay, he’s get- 
ting tests. He's getting secondary play. 
You’re also working on his record. And 
sometimes you can’t placate a manager 
and you get into an argument. Maybe 
you have to do it the next time around. 

Q: Let me give an example. Roger 
McGuinn's Cardift Rose, released in 
1976, was clearly a breakthrough record 
for him. It received a lot of good reviews 
and you based a rather large ad cam- 
paign on its press. Still, it sold poorly, 
maybe 50,000 copies at most. Now, there 
were probably no singles on that album, 
but there’s no reason why it shouldn't 
have received a good deal of FM airplay. I 
understand that one of the reasons that 
the record. failed was that CBS has lost 
most of its credibility in promoting 
McGuinn. Too many times promotion 
men would come into radio stations and 
say that the new McGuinn was terrific, 
and too many times it wasn’t. So when a 
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Continued from page 44 

McGuinn record was finally good, no- 
body believed your promotion men any- 
more. How do you explain a situation like 
that and how do you avoid it? 

A: The answer to Roger McGuinn 
specifically is that we released another al- 
bum, Thunderbyrd, and we have 
dropped Roger McGuinn. That is not an 
easy thing to do, because he’s been with 
us for a long time, the Byrds and the 
whole business. It was not an easy deci- 
sion. He knows a lot of people in the 
company. We owe an artist like Roger 
McGuinn. But we could not make it with 
Roger McGuinn. Maybe what you're 
saying is correct. Maybe we overstated 
our credibility. We just couldn’t do it to- 
gether. I’ve told you before about the 
sophistications of the demographics, but 
there is also an intangible to this busi- 
ness which we all know, that there is this 
chemistry, that sometimes an artist and a 
company will just have something that 
you can’t give a name to. We couldn't 


make it with him. Probably the fairest 


thing to both sides is to terminate that 
relationship. He might be better off 
someplace else. 

Q: The general assumption is that it 
takes three to four records before most 
performers break, that is, most compan- 
ies upon signing a performer assume that 
they are making an investment of three or 
four records. If the act hasn’t sold very 
much after that point, it is usually 
dropped. Now there are exceptions. CBS 
stuck with Boz Scaggs for five records 
before he broke. It didn’t with either Grin 
or Tracy Nelson. How do you make that 
decision? 

Q: We review our roster as frequent- 
ly as possible. I’ve insisted that it be re- 
viewed every two months. The basic de- 
cision is an A&R decision. That's where it 
stems from. But it is reviewed by every- 
body. The A&R department makes the 
initial determinations: these artists we be- 
lieve will happen; these artists we don’t 
believe will happen. That decision is then 
reviewed by the marketing people, by 
Bruce Lundvall, by myself, where we’re 
talking about an important artist. 


: 2 DAYS ONLY — This Fri. & Sat., Oct. : 


21 


& 22 


It’s mostly a gut response. The feeling 
as to whether the artist is going to make it 
is more a visceral reaction than anything 
else. Now you can analyze the sales. You 
can analyze those demographics as to 
where the artist has sold or hasn't sold. 
You can look at who the management is: 
You can look at what the future touring 
plans are. You can look at who the pro- 
ducer might be — sometimes a change in 
producer can make a big difference. I 
think that’s an obvious kind of state- 
ment, but it could be that an artist is 
switching a producer. It could be that an 
artist is switching direction. Now Boz 
Scaggs is an artist who started to switch 
direction just before he broke. You look 
at all of those things, but it’s hard to 
know how much weight you give to each 


Dyke Parks, and others have never made 
money for Warner Brothers. They seem 
to do this for two reasons. It adds pres- 
tige to the company, giving them the 
reputation of being an “artist's com- 


‘ pany.” They also, one assumes, hope that 


one day those artists will break. But so far 
they haven't, and in many cases, it is long 
past three or four records. CBS has de- 
liberately not pursued that kind of policy. 
Why? 

A: Would we keep an artist for dif- 
ferent than commercial reasons? Yes, 
we're not 100 percent commercial. Would 
that be the ordinary thing? No. In a gen- 
eral matter, we would make the business 
decision. There are exceptions to that. I 
don’t know if it is a stated or unstated 
policy, but Miles Davis happens to be a 


“When we’re talking about a pop 
artist, we’re looking for a gold 
album. ... If he doesn’t have that 
potential, he probably doesn’t 
belong with this company.’’ 


one: the producer, the manager, the 
musical direction, what the market is like, 
Finally, all of that is whirled around in 
the gut blender. That is the judgmental 
aspect of a record executive. 

Q: But is there a standard for sales 
figures? 

A: No. Well, when we're talking 
about a pop artist, we’re looking for a 
gold album. If we can’t get a gold album, 
the artist probably — I’m not talking 
about this album — the artist probably 
doesn’t belong with this company. When 
you're talking about a pop artist if the 
artist doesn’t have the potential for gold 
in our mind, then the artist doesn’t be- 
long with CBS. But the artist may only be 
selling 50,000 at that moment but still in 
our judgment has the potential of selling 
a half a million. 

Q: Your major competitor, Warner 
Brothers, has a policy of maintaining art- 
ists that have not sold. Ry Cooder, Van 
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good example. I'm a little afraid to get 
into this. You'll have to be careful how 
you put it, because Miles will kill me, but 
I don’t think thete is a very good shot of 
Miles Davis going gold right now. But we 
recently renegotiated our contract with 
Miles and gave him a lot of money, ac- 
tually. I personally don’t think that Miles 
will come up with another Bitches Brew. 
But that wasn’t the basis of our decision. 
The basis was that over the years Miles 
Davis has been good to us. 


I I were Warner Brothers I would keep 
Randy Newman, too, because I think he 
could make it. I think there is a legiti- 
mate belief, which is shared by others, 
that Randy Newman should make it. 
Why Randy Newman hasn’t made it is 
really the question. He’s a great artist. 
There’s something wrong in the fact that 
he hasn’t made it. He should make it. I’m 
not saying that Warner Brothers is 
wrong. Van Morrison I might sign to- 
morrow. If Van Morrison came here with 
all the problems and the fact that I know 
that Veedon Fleece sold hundred, hun- 
dred-fifty-thousand tops, I might, at the 
right price, take a shot at him. I think he 
could happen and I would sign Van Mor- 
rison. Not keep him, but sign him. 

Q: lan Matthews is, let us say, your 
equivalent to Ry Cooder — a cult per- 
former who has never sold. Why is he 
with the company? Or to put it differ- 
ently, how do you break an artist like 
that? 

A: He's just been dropped, too. But 
let’s take it a month back. We only had 
Ian Matthews around for a couple of 
years. You go with the individual judg- 
ment of A&R men and Matthews had real 
support in the A&R department. We 
don’t sit up here and try to run the whole 
world from one chair. There was once a 


* guy who tried that. Unless it’s crazy, 


when an A&R man comes in here and 
says he believes in the artist, we're going 
to keep the artist. If a promotion man 
says that, we will probably keep him. I’m 
not sure we gave Ian Matthews the right 
attention that he should have gotten — 
maybe. 

Q: It is said of CBS, precisely because 
of its size, that an act must have a spon- 
sor with clout in order to get attention. 
Again, I’m talking about a new or mid- 
dle-level artist. 

A: I’m not sure that’s true. I think that 
it never hurts to have a friend at court in 
any company, but I think our people are 
more professional, that our marketing 
people are more professional than that. 
Who was Bruce Springsteen’s sponsor at 
court in the period that Bruce wasn’t 
making it? Peter Philbin? | mean, he 
didn’t have a great deal of clout within 
the company at that period. Peter Philbin 
was writing press articles for the interna- 
tional division. John Hammond? Ham- 
mond was nearing his retirement age at 
that point. Who was the individual spon- 
sor? Maybe the publicity department? | 
don’t want to knock the publicity de- 
partment, but that’s not a great deal of 
clout. Name an artist; you'll find some- 
one in the company who likes him. We 
have a divergence of opinion here about a 
lot of artists. This is not a monolithic or- 
ganization. In that sense every artist has a 
sponsor. I think it was a company feel- 
ing that Springsteen would happen, that 








he had talent, that he would have it in the 
grooves. I'd like to think that our people 
are professional, that they don’t have to 
have their ass kissed by an artist. 

Q: How do you allot your marketing 
budget for individual acts? How do you 
decide who is going to get what and how 
much? 

A: We do it the other way around. 
Rather than say okay, we have $100,000 
to spend and therefore we'll give ten to 
you and five to you and eight to you and 
17 to you, we do it the other way. This is 
what we think is an intelligent market- 
ing plan for an artist, and it comprises the 
following spots and the following news- . 
papers, following this and following that, 
and-what the cost is. The cost is what the 
cost is. It’s not put against a The 
plan is developed to do what we think is 
necessary to do, can be done, should be 
done for the artist. 
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m not saying that there’s no budget. 
There’s a budget for the marketing de- 
partment. They cannot go over it. Frank- 
ly, last year I told the mark depart- 
ment to go over budget, to money, 
because sales were so , let's reinvest 
the money. Now, if business turned 
down I don’t think we could do it that 
way, frankly. We're back in an era of sell- 
ing a lot of records. If you hit it right, the 
returns are real big. But it’s also more ex- 
pensive, so you have to be more selective 
in who you sign. 

Q: One of the primary changes in the 
record business from the ‘60s and early 
‘70s is that singles are no longer seen asa 
money-making proposition, but as a mar- 
keting device. 

A: Absolutely. But this business in the 
trade.press that singles are selling, aren’t 
selling — every six months it seems to be 
different. If I recall, we were all saying in 
mid-’75 that Number One singles weren't 
going gold, they aren’t selling. But all of a 
sudden last year, singles began to sell and 
when you're selling two million singles 
you're making money. There are certain 
companies which live or have lived on 
singles. But basically I think you're right, 
but I don’t think it’s never changed for 
us. I think we've always looked at the 
single as a means to bring an artist be- 
fore the public. A hit single does won- 
ders for breaking an artist. But you have 
to capitalize on it. I’ve seen hit singles 
come out where I don’t think the comi* 
pany has capitalized on the artist's po- 
tential. Leo Sayer. ‘When I Need You” 
may be one of the biggest singles of the 
year. The album is gold, not platinum. It 
may get there, but on the way down. Two 
Number One singles, the second one a 
monster, a very distinctive kind of single, 
not a bullshit uptempo rocker as they say. 
They didn’t capitalize on it. 

Q: How necessary then is a single to 
make a hit group? 

A: It varies. Ted Nugent did not need 
one and Blue Oyster Cult absolutely did. 
Well, Blue Oyster Cult’s tour also helped. 
They were at the three- to four-hun- 
dred-thousand level and now they're at 
eight and a half. Was it the “Reaper” or 
the tour? I suspect it was a combination 
of both. I don’t think they would have 
gone to that level without the “Reaper” 
becoming Top 30. But they might not 
have sold eight and a half either without a 
very good live show™= the lasers and the 
whole business. It’s a combination. 

Q: There seems to be a policy at CBS. 
for the last several years both in signing 
established artists and dropping acts very 
quickly. Andy Pratt, Tracy Nelson were 
let go after one album, and on the other 
hand you’ve signed James Taylor and the 
Beach Boys in the last year. | assume 
that’s a conscious policy. Is it? And why? 

A: Is there a policy to sign established 
artists? Yes. A lot of them want to be 
here. But why shouldn't they negotiate 
with us? It’s not so terrible. They don’t 
lose by negotiating with us, quite frank- 
ly. I think there’ll be more established art- 
ists signing. Not 15 a week. So yes, there 
has been that policy and there will con- 
tinue to be. All the major companies are 
in the same ball game. Maybe we're a 
little more aggressive about it, a little 
more open, but I’m sure that Warner 
Brothers, given any opportunity, will at- 
tempt to sign our established artists. 

In terms of dropping a lot of artists 
prematurely, I don’t think we have. I 
don’t think the revolving door is such a 
revolving door compared to other com- 
panies. This is a large company with a 
large roster. But I don’t think we sign and 
drop artists wholesale. The other side is 
that if you’re not prepared to sever the 
connection, you also can’t sign new art- 
ists. You can’t have a rosfer of 7,000,000 
people. And if we're not prepared to sign 
new artists, who's going to sign them? @ 
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